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The  English  Language  Arts  20-2  learning  package  consists  of  six  Student  Module  Booklets  and 
twelve  Assignment  Booklets.  In  addition  to  the  course  materials,  you  will  need  the  following 
resources,  which  are  available  from  the  Learning  Resources  Centre; 

• the  textbook  Between  the  Lines  11  (Nelson  Thomson  Learning,  2002) 

• the  textbook  Communicate!  (Nelson  Thomson  Learning,  2002) 

• the  novel  Of  Mice  and  Men  by  John  Steinbeck 

• a dictionary,  such  as  Gage  Canadian  Dictionary  or  Canadian  Oxford  Dictionary,  and  a 
thesaurus 

• access  to  the  feature  film  October  Sky  (1999) 

Following  is  a list  of  equipment  that  you  will  be  required  to  use.  You  may  wish  to  discuss  the 
availability  of  equipment  with  your  teacher. 

• You  will  need  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  to  view  the  multimedia  programs  that  come  with 
the  course.  It  is  recommended  that  the  computer  have  a word-processing  program,  such  as 
Microsoft®  Word,  installed  on  it.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  computer  be  connected  to 
the  Internet. 

• To  listen  to  the  English  Language  Arts  20-2  Audio  CDs  that  come  with  the  course  materials, 
you  may  use  a CD  player  or  a computer  with  a CD-ROM. 

• To  view  the  feature  film,  you  will  need  a television  and  a VCR  or  DVD  player. 

• You  will  need  some  way  to  record  oral  assignments.  You  may  choose  to  use  an  audiocassette 
recorder  or  a computer  equipped  with  recording  capability. 

Finally,  you  will  need  a notebook  or  binder  with  lined  paper  to  answer  questions  from  the  Student 
Module  Booklets  and  a scribbler  or  coiled  notebook  for  journal  writing. 


You  will  find  many  visual  cues  in  this  course.  Colour  is  used  to  highlight  terms  that  are  defined  in 
the  Glossary.  You  will  also  find  several  icons  in  the  margins.  Read  the  following  explanations  to 
discover  what  the  various  icons  prompt  you  to  do.  " 


Explore  the  Internet. 


Get  together  with  a partner  or  a group. 


assfissment 


There  are  two  Assignment  Booklets  for  each  of  the  six  modules  of  this  course.  Your  work  in  these 
Assignment  Booklets  will  be  submitted  to  your  teacher  for  assessment.  If  you  have  difficulty  with  any 
of  the  assignments,  you  should  consult  your  teacher. 

Your  final  mark  in  this  course  will  be  determined  by 

• the  quality  of  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets 

• how  well  you  score  on  the  final  test 

• your  performance  on  any  other  tests  or  work  that  your  teacher  may  assign 

• any  other  criteria  established  by  your  teacher  or  your  school 

Your  teacher  or  your  school  will  provide  information  about  how  your  marks  will  be  distributed. 


Organize  your  materials  and  work  area  before  you  begin  so  that  you  have  everything  that  you  need. 

You  should  have  a quiet  area  away  from  distractions  in  which  to  work.  Use  a calendar  to  set  goals  for 
yourself  to  complete  each  module.  Create  a schedule,  and  display  it  as  a reminder. 

Many  of  the  learning  outcomes  that  you  need  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  English  Language  Arts  20-2 
involve  your  skills  in  working  with  others.  In  the  lessons  that  you  will  do  in  each  section,  you  will  often 
encounter  instructions  asking  you  to  work  with  a partner  or  in  a group.  Although  it  is  possible  to  do 
much  of  this  work  on  your  own,  you  will  likely  get  much  more  out  of  it  if  you  collaborate  with  others. 
Your  partner  can  be  a friend,  classmate,  or  family  member.  You  do  not  need  to  work  with  the  same 
partner  all  of  the  time.  If  you  are  having  problems  arranging  for  a study  partner,  contact  your  teacher. 

To  achieve  success  in  this  course,  be  sure  to  read  all  the  directions  carefully  and  work  slowly  and 
systematically  through  the  material  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets.  Taking  this  approach  will  prepare 
you  for  your  assignments.  Try  to  set  realistic  goals  for  yourself  each  day  and  each  week,  so  that  you 
will  complete  each  module  in  a reasonable  time.  Do  your  assignments  regularly,  and  remember  to 
review  and  proofread  your  work  before  sending  it  to  your  teacher.  Careful  work  habits  will  greatly 
increase  your  chances  for  success  in  English  Language  Arts  20-2. 


Lesson  1 : Personal  Identity  . 

Lesson  2:  Who  Am  I?  

Lesson  3:  "Touch  the  Drason' 


Realizins  Differences  

Respondins  to  Disabilities 
Gender  Issues  


Accepting  Yourself 


Responding  to  Differences 


It  has  been  said  that  if  you  want  to  know 
and  understand  yourself,  you  should  look 
at  how  others  look  at  you;  and  if  you  want 
to  understand  others,  you  need  to  look 
into  your  own  heart.  You  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  just  that  in  this  module. 
You  will  explore  a variety  of  texts  to 
experience  how  people  learn  to  understand 
and  accept  themselves  and  others. 

Hopefully,  your  exploration  of  the 
selections  in  this  module  will  give  you 
some  insights  into  yourself  and  others.  By 
learning  to  understand  yourself,  you  are 
better  able  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  differences  in  others. 

As  you  work  through  this  module,  you 
will  have  the  opportunity  to 

• respond  personally  and  critically 
to  a variety  of  texts 

• reflect  on  both  personal  and 
societal  values 

• create  your  own  print  and 
non-print  texts 


• develop  an  understanding  and  acceptance  of  yourself  and  of  others 
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Who  are  you?  Where  do  you  fit  in  the  world?  The  quest  for  identity 
begins  at  birth.  As  you  get  older,  your  sense  of  identity  changes. 

You  begin  making  more  and  more  decisions,  taking  more  risks, 
and  doing  more  things  on  your  own.  The  goal  of  adolescence  is 
to  eventually  achieve  greater  freedom  and  independence,  which 
ultimately  changes  the  way  you  view  yourself  and  the  world.  It  brings 
added  responsibilities  that  often  impact  your  priorities  and  values 
because  you  have  to  make  more  decisions  and  to  accept  responsibility 
for  the  consequences  of  those  decisions.  It  is  all  part  of  growing  up — 
part  of  the  quest  to  understand  and  accept  who  you  are. 

In  this  section,  you  will  explore  three  very  different  texts  that  represent 
other  people’s  quests  to  understand  and  accept  who  they  are.  You  will 
read  and  respond  to  a photo  essay,  a poem,  and  a diary  entry.  As  you 
work  through  the  lessons,  you  will 

• consider  the  search  for  personal  identity  from  others’  perspectives 

• compare  different  texts  to  evaluate  their  effectiveness  in 
communicating  their  messages 

• acquire  more  strategies  for  reading  photographs 

• review  poetic  devices 

• create  your  own  visual  essay 

• write  your  own  poem 


Leemh  Personal  Identity 


m 


Most  young  people— and  some  not  so  young- 
spend  a large  part  of  their  lives  searching  to 
find  themselves.  In  doing  so,  they  may  evaluate 
who  they  are  and  where  their  lives  are  heading. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  quest  that  people 
have  is  the  quest  to  understand  themselves  and 
their  place  in  the  world. 

Turn  to  page  182  in  Between  the  Lines  11  and 
skim  the  selection  “Spilling  Open.”  Note  the 
feature  of  its  layout — design,  graphics,  and  print. 

1.  In  your  notebook,  jot  down  your  first 
impressions  of  “Spilling  Open.” 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  66  of  the  Appendix. 


"Spilling  Open" 


The  photo  essay  “Spilling  Open”  is  composed  of  excerpts  from  a book  titled 
Spilling  Open:  The  Art  of  Becoming  Yourself  wiiHen  by  Sabrina  Ward  Harrison. 
Harrison  started  the  book,  which  is  a personal  journal  of  self-discovery,  when 
she  was  still  in  her  teens. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet  and  you  are  interested  in  learning  more  about 
Sabrina  Ward  Harrison,  a number  of  websites  are  available — including  Ward’s  own. 
Use  your  favourite  search  engine  and  the  keywords  Sabrina  Ward  Harrison  to  take 
you  there. 

Now  read  “Spilling  Open”  carefully.  As  you  read,  think  about  the  following  questions: 

• Who  is  Harrison  addressing  in  the  introduction  of  her  photo  essay? 

• What  connections  can  you  make  between  the  images  and  the  written  text? 

• Why  are  some  words  larger  than  others? 

• Does  the  size  of  the  print  convey  a particular  tone? 

• Is  some  progression  shown  through  the  smaller  photos  on  pages  184  and  185? 

• How  are  you  being  led  through  the  photo  essay? 

• How  do  you  react  to  the  author’s  design  and  layout  of  her  materials? 

• How  has  Harrison  made  you  feel  about  her  topic? 
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When  you  have  completed  your  reading,  answer  the  following  questions. 


relevance:  relation 
to  the  matter  at 
hand 


2.  Who  do  you  think  is  the  intended  audience  for  this  photo  essay?  Provide  words 
or  images  from  the  photo  essay  to  support  your  answer. 

3.  Paraphrase  the  following  print  messages  from  “Spilling  Open.”  The  first  one  is 
done  for  you. 

a.  We  must  “wash  the  gum  from  our  eyes  and  dress  ourselves  for  the  dazzle  of 


the  light. 


b.  Belong  to  yourself. 

c.  Our  bodies  make  us  worry. 

d.  Life  has  felt  overwhelming  lately. 

e.  Just  relax. 

4.  Do  question  1 on  page  188  of  Between  the  Lines  11.  If  you  are  unable  to 
discuss  the  selection  with  a partner,  jot  down  your  ideas  on  the  relevance 
of  the  photo  essay  to  you  and  other  young  people,  and  then  write  your  response. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  66  in  the  Appendix. 


How  does  the  quest  for  identity  come  about?  How  does  it  evolve  over  time? 
How  important  are  a person’s  values  and  personal  experiences  in  the  quest 
to  find  himself  or  herself? 


relevance:  relation 
to  the  matter  at 
hand 


Section  1 : Accepting  Yourself 
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Reading  Photographs 


A photo  essay  is  a combination  of  visual  and  written  text  used  to  communicate  a 
message.  Usually  a photo  essay  consists  of  a series  of  photographs  supported  by  written 
text.  In  other  words,  the  images  are  the  dominant  element  of  the  essay.  “Spilling  Open” 
is  a little  out  of  the  ordinary  in  this  respect.  While  it  does  contain  photographs,  the 
free-flowing  collages  and  handwritten  words  tend  to  overshadow  them. 

Photographers  use  images  to  convey  messages  just  as  writers  use  words.  To  be  able 
to  “read”  and  respond  to  the  photographer’s  messages,  you  need  to  be  an  active 
viewer.  Turn  to  the  section  titled  “Photographs”  on  pages  33  to  35  of  Communicate! 
to  review  the  strategies  for  viewing  a photograph. 


Look  again  at  the  photograph  on  page  182  in  Between  the  Lines  11.  Use  this 
photograph  and  what  you  have  learned  about  viewing  photographs  to  respond  to  the 
following  questions. 


You  may  find  it 
helpful  to  review 
the  information 
on  photographic 
techniques  in 
Section  I : Lesson  4 
of  Module  2. 


5.  a.  Describe  the  dominant  image  in  the  photograph. 

b.  What  techniques  has  the  photographer  used  to  portray  this  image? 

6.  a.  What  is  the  mood  of  the  photograph? 

b.  How  does  the  photographer  create  this  mood  and  atmosphere? 

7.  What  message  does  this  image  convey  to  you? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  67  in  the  Appendix. 
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The  Visual  Essay 


Photo  essays  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  visual  essays.  Just  as  written  essays 
have  different  purposes,  so  too  do  visual  essays.  Visual  essays  can  be  used  to 


• tell  a story 

• make  a point 

• promote  an  event  or  location 

• explain  how  something  works 

Visual  essays  come  in  a variety  of  formats. 
The  author  is  limited  only  by  his  or  her 
imagination  as  evidenced  by  “Spilling  Open. 
Some  of  the  more  common  visual-essay 
formats  include  the  following: 


• pictures  with  captions 

• a collection  of  pictures  with  no  text 

• a set  of  pictures  with  a written 
introduction 

• a set  of  pictures  with  a written 
explanation 

Visual  essays  range  from  print  text  to  slide  presentations  to  video  clips.  All  kinds  of 
visual  essays  are  published  on  the  Internet.  If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet,  visit 
“A  Celebration  of  Wheels”  at  the  following  URL  to  view  some  visual  essays. 

http://lenmac.tripod.com/ 

8.  With  a partner,  brainstorm  a list  of  places  where  you  might  see  visual  essays. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  68  in  the  Appendix. 


Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  5A  and  respond  to 
questions  1 and  2 of  Section  1 . 


Find  and  listen  to  a number  of  songs  written  and  performed  by 
Tracy  Chapman.  Describe  her  music  and  identify  any  themes  you  notice. 
Why  do  you  think  Sabrina  Ward  Harrison  likes  Tracy  Chapman’s  songs? 


Section  1 : Accepting  Yourself 
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In  this  lesson,  you  explored  a different  kind  of  essay — a 
photo  essay — to  find  out  about  one  young  person’s  search 
for  personal  identity.  You  reviewed  strategies  for  reading 


photographs  and  you  responded  personally  to  the  photo  essay 
in  a variety  of  ways,  including  creating  your  own  visual  essay. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you  will  explore  another  type  of  text  as  you 
continue  to  explore  the  issues  connected  to  personal  identity. 


y 


Sometimes  in  familiar  surroundings,  the  uniqueness  of  individuals  is  so  accepted  that 
differences  are  unnoticed.  As  a consequence,  any  event  that  brings  attention  to  those 
differences  can  be  unusual  and  powerful. 


Mr.  Murray:  Have  you  ever  attended  a family  event  where  you  encountered  people 
you  hadn’t  seen  for  a long  time,  or  maybe  people  you  had  never  even  met? 

Eric:  Yeah,  1 went  to  a reunion  of  my  mother’s  family  last  summer.  1 didn’t  even 
know  1 was  related  to  that  many  people!  It  was  a little  uncomfortable  at  first 
because  1 felt  as  if  1 was  being  judged.  After  awhile,  1 realized  1 wasn’t,  and  it  was 
kind  of  fun  figuring  out  the  connections. 

Naseem:  I felt  the  same  when  I went  to  my  grandparents’  fiftieth  wedding 

anniversary  celebration  last  year.  There  were  relatives  there  that  1 had  never  met 
before.  It  made  me  wonder  about  my  family  history — where  my  ancestors  came 
from  and  how  they  ended  up  here. 

Mr.  Murray:  You  are  about  to  read  a piece  by  someone  who  had  a similar  experience. 
Marisa  Anlin  Alps  expresses  her  thoughts  about  her  identity  in  a poem  called 
“After  the  Wedding.’’ 
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Reading  Poetry 


Remember  that  poetry  demands  different  reading  strategies  than  prose.  Some 
strategies  that  you  can  use  to  read  poetry  include  the  following: 


• Read  the  poem  more  than  once. 

• Read  slowly,  paying  attention  to  punctuation  rather  than  line  breaks. 

• Read  the  poem  aloud. 

Before  you  read  the  poem  “After  the  Wedding,”  review  the  strategies  for  reading 
poetry  on  pages  7 and  8 in  Communicate!  You  may  find  it  helpful,  as  well,  to  review 
Section  3:  Lesson  4 in  Module  2. 

"After  the  Wedding" 

Turn  now  to  page  220  in  Between  the  Lines  11  and  read  “After  the  Wedding.”  Then 
answer  the  following  questions. 

1.  The  speaker  states  that  when  she  travelled  to  Toronto  to  a wedding,  “Ld  never 
seen  so  many  of  my  relatives  / in  one  place,  their  unknown  / faces  swirling 
before  me  / and  everyone  there  was  Chinese.” 


What  does  this  suggest  about  the  people  on  Quadra  Island  where  she  grew  up? 


3.  At  the  wedding,  why  does  she  feel  “white  . . . 
different  still  from  everyone  around  ...” 
although  she  is  Chinese? 

4.  When  her  cousin  asks  her  to  dance,  the 
speaker  thinks,  “How  did  he  see  me?” 

Why  is  she  suddenly  concerned  about 
how  others  perceive  her? 

5.  At  the  end  of  the  poem,  Alps  imagines 
“a  second  wedding  taking  place  / within 
me,  two  / inheritances  exchanging  vows.” 

What  is  this  “second  wedding”? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  68  in  the  Appendix. 


The  poet  is  surprised  by  her  awareness  that  she  is  Chinese  because  “Lve 
been  everything  else  / for  so  long.”  Consider  what  she  has  been  to  her 
parents,  to  her  classmates,  to  the  community.  List  the  roles  that  she  has 
probably  fulfilled. 


(Jouf-nai SC 


Think  about  an  event  from  your  past  that  has  affected  the  way  you  view 
yourself  and  the  world.  Write  about  this  event.  To  get  started,  consider 
the  following  questions: 

• What  was  this  event? 

• Was  another  person  involved? 

• How  did  this  event  change  the  way  you  see  yourself? 


Voice,  Tone,  and  Mood 


When  you  explore  the  meaning  of  a poem,  remember  it  is  important  to  consider  the 
poetic  voice,  the  tone,  and  the  mood  of  the  poem. 

Poetic  voice  refers  to  the  speaker  of  the  poem.  It  may  or  may  not  be  the  poet.  The 
tone  of  a poem  is  created  through  diction,  rhythm,  rhyme,  and  the  use  of  imagery. 
The  tone  is  revealed  through  the  poetic  voice.  It  is  the  poet’s  feelings  or  attitude 
toward  the  subject  of  the  poem.  To  describe  tone,  you  use  words  such  as  the 
following: 


• sympathetic 

• positive 

• serious 

• formal 

• playful 

• disgusted 


• angry 

• joyful 

• bitter 

• enthusiastic 

• resentful 

• thoughtful 


You  will  be  better  able  to  understand  the  intended  meaning  of  a poem  if  you  are 
aware  of  the  tone. 


Mood  is  closely  linked  to  tone.  The  mood  of  a 
poem  is  the  feeling  that  the  poem  creates  in 
the  reader.  Tone  usually  helps  to  create  the 
mood.  For  example,  if  the  poet  uses  an  angry 
tone,  the  mood  created  by  the  poem  probably 
will  not  be  bright  and  cheery.  Mood  is  created 
by  the  poet’s  choice  of  words  and  imagery. 
Examples  of  words  that  describe  mood  include 
the  following: 

• happiness  • anger 

• sadness  • joyfulness 

• frustration  • reflection 

• fearfulness 
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Read  the  following  poem  by  Canadian  poet  Alden  Nowlan. 


Warren  Pryor 

When  every  pencil  meant  a sacrifice 
His  parents  boarded  him  at  school  in  town. 
Slaving  to  free  him  from  stony  fields. 

The  meagre  acreage  fhat  bore  them  down. 

They  blushed  with  pride,  when  at  his  graduation. 
They  watched  him  picking  up  the  slender  scroll. 
His  passport  from  the  years  of  brutal  toil 
And  lonely  patience  in  a barren  hole. 

When  he  went  in  the  Bank  their  cups  ran  over. 
They  marvelled  how  he  wore  a milk-white  shirt 
Work  days  and  jeans  on  Sundays.  He  was  saved 
From  their  thistle-strewn  farm  and  its  red  dirt. 

And  he  said  nothing.  Hard  and  serious 
Like  a young  bear  inside  his  teller’s  cage. 

His  axe-hewn  hands  upon  the  paper  bills 
Aching  with  empty  strength  and  throttled  rage. 


6.  a.  Who  is  the  poetic  voice  in  the  poem  “Warren  Pryor”? 

b.  What  is  the  tone  of  “Warren  Pryor”? 

c.  Describe  the  mood  of  “Warren  Pryor.”  How  does  the  poet  create  this  mood? 

7.  If  Warren  Pryor  had  his  choice,  what  do  you  think  he  would  have  become?  What 
words  in  the  poem  support  your  opinion? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  68  in  the  Appendix. 


^ Alden  Nowlan,  “Warren  Pryor.”  Reproduced  by  permission  of  Claudine  Nowlan. 
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Poetic  Language 


Poetic  language  is  really  very  similar  to  the  language  you  use  every  day.  The 
difference  is  that  poets  use  fewer  words  and  take  greater  care  in  choosing  them 
than  you  do  when  talking  casually  with  a friend.  Poetic  language  may  be  found 
in  stories,  news  articles,  and  ordinary  speech,  but  you  will  always  find  it  in  poetry. 
When  reading  poetry,  remember  that  every  word  has  been  carefully  chosen  for  its 
meaning,  sound,  tone,  and  emotional  power.  As  well,  the  way  the  words  are 
arranged  on  the  page  may  affect  their  meaning. 

Writers  use  poetic  devices  to  impress  images  upon  a reader’s  mind.  Poetic  devices 
are  not,  as  some  people  believe,  merely  flowery  expressions.  Poetic  devices,  such 
as  fresh  original  figures  of  speech,  add  beauty,  humour,  clarity,  and  vigour  to  both 
poetry  and  prose. 

Following  is  a list  of  some  common  poetic, or  literary,  devices: 

• simile 

• metaphor 

• personification 

• hyperbole 

• alliteration 

• onomatopoeia 

• assonance 

• consonance 

• rhyme 

• poetic  imagery 
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Look  for  these  poetic  devices  in  the  poetry  and  prose  that  you  read. 

If  you  need  to  review  the  meaning  of  some  of  these  terms,  refer  to  the  glossary  of 
Between  the  Lines  11  or  Communicate!  For  more  help  in  understanding  poetic  devices, 
view  “Effects  of  Musical  Devices  and  Figures  of  Speech”  and  “Effects  of  Figures  of 
Speech  and  Musical  Devices”  on  your  English  Language  Arts  20-2  CD-ROM.  [Don’t 
be  confused  by  the  titles  of  these  two  segments.  While  the  titles  are  very  similar,  each 
segment  deals  with  the  subject  in  very  different  ways.) 

8.  Look  again  at  the  poem  “After  the  Wedding.”  Does  it  employ  poetic  devices? 

Do  question  3 on  page  222  in  Between  the  Lines  11. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  69  in  the  Appendix. 


Rewrite  “After  the  Wedding”  as  a short  story.  Add  characters,  details,  and 
dialogue  to  enhance  your  story.  Which  text— the  poem  or  the  short  story— do 
you  think  conveys  Alps’  quest  for  identity  more  effectively?  Explain. 


Go  to  page  4 of  Assignment  Booklet  5A  and  respond  to 
questions  3 and  4 of  Section  1 . 


Pot^t^ib  ftm  SA 

Create  a collage  celebrating  your  own  heritage.  Include  such  aspects  as 
family,  places,  music,  food,  and  traditions. 


— _ 

In  this  lesson,  you  read  a poem  about  a young 
woman’s  process  of  coming  to  terms  with  her 
personal  identity.  In  doing  so,  you  examined  voice, 
tone,  mood,  and  poetic  devices.  You  also  reviewed 
strategies  for  reading  poetry. 
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^e^m3:  "Touch  the  Dragon" 


In  Lesson  1,  you  examined  a visual  essay  to  learn 
about  one  young  person’s  search  for  personal  identity. 

The  author,  Sabrina  Ward  Harrison,  created  a journal 
of  self-discovery  using  a combination  of  images  and 
words.  In  this  lesson,  you  will  look  at  a more 
conventional  journal  to  learn  about  another  young 
person’s  quest  to  understand  and  accept  herself  and 
her  place  in  the  world. 

1.  Recall  a place  that  you  have  visited  that  was 
distinctly  different  from  your  home  area.  Make 
a list  of  words  or  phrases  that  describe  how  you 
felt  about  being  in  this  new  and  different  place. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  70  of  the  Appendix. 

When  Karen  Connelly  was  18  she  travelled  to  Thailand  for  a one-year  exchange. 
During  her  visit,  she  kept  a diary,  which  she  later  turned  into  a book  about  her 
experience.  You  are  about  to  read  an  excerpt  from  her  book  Touch  the  Dragon — A Thai 
Journal. 

Read  the  diary  entry  “Touch  the  Dragon’’  on  pages  223  to  225  in  Between  the  Lines  11. 
When  Karen  Connelly  wrote  this  diary  entry,  she  had  been  in  Thailand  for  less  than  a 
month  and  she  was  lonely  and  felt  her  differences  very  strongly.  Be  sure  to  add  any 
new  words  that  you  encounter  to  your  vocabulary  log. 


What  do  you  know  about  Thailand?  Do  some  research  on  this  country. 
Compile  your  findings  in  a short  written  report  and  share  it  with  a learning 
partner  or  a family  member. 


2.  Do  question  1 on  page  225  of  Between  the  Lines  11. 

Often  in  immigrant  stories,  the  narrator  or  main  character  is  someone  who  has 
come  to  start  a new  life  in  Canada.  In  “Touch  the  Dragon,’’  the  story  is  told  from 
a different  perspective.  Though  she  is  not  planning  to  stay  there  permanently, 
Connelly,  a Canadian,  is  an  outsider  in  Thai  culture. 

3.  How  is  Connelly  different  from  the  people  she  has  come  to  live  with? 
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4.  Does  Connelly  have  doubts  about  her  choice  to  travel  to  Thailand?  Is  she  the 
same  person  she  was  when  she  left  her  homeland? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  70  of  the  Appendix. 


Where  were  you  born?  If  you  were  born  in  a country  other  than  Canada, 
describe  your  experience  of  arriving  in  Canada.  Can  you  think  of  one  thing  in 
particular  that  struck  you  as  strange  or  possibly  threatening  when  you  first 
arrived?  What  was  the  most  difficult  problem  you  had  to  overcome  in 
adjusting  to  Canadian  life?  If  you  were  born  in  Canada,  you  probably  have  a 
relative  or  friend  who  emigrated  to  Canada.  Write  about  one  of  their 
experiences  adjusting  to  a new  country. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

Karen  Connelly,  who  was  born  in  Calgary,  has  travelled  extensively  in  Asia, 
as  well  as  in  Greece,  France,  and  Spain.  Her  travels  are  an  integral  part  of 
her  writing.  She  has  written  seven  books  of  poetry  and  non-fiction, 
including  Touch  the  Dragon. 


Choose  a strong  visual  image  from  “Touch  the  Dragon.”  Create  your  own 
visual  representation  of  that  image.  Use  whatever  format  and  materials  you 
think  will  best  depict  the  scene  you  have  selected. 


Go  to  page  6 of  Assignment  Booklet  5A  and  respond  to 
questions  5 and  6 of  Section  1 . 


In  this  lesson,  you  read  a personal  diary 
entry  and  experienced  in  some  way  what  it  is 
like  to  be  a newcomer  to  a different  culture. 


Section  1 : Accepting  Yourself 
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Conclusion 


To  know  your  place  in  the  world  means  to  have  discovered  who  you  are  and 
what  you  believe  in.  To  find  your  place  in  the  world,  you  have  to  look  at  who 
you  are  as  a person,  as  a member  of  your  family,  as  a member  of  your  community, 
and  as  a citizen  of  the  world.  You  must  also  look  at  what  things  you  believe  to 
be  important  to  you.  You  have  to  challenge  and  test  your  assumptions,  attitudes, 
values,  and  beliefs.  Only  then  will  you  know  who  you  are.  And  only  then  will 
you  be  able  to  find  your  place  in  the  world. 

— Micha  E.  Lettrich 

Knowing  your  place  in  the  world  means  knowing  who  you  are,  where  you  have 
come  from,  and  where  you  want  to  go.  In  this  section,  you  shared  in  three 
individuals’  quests  to  understand  and  accept  who  they  are.  You  did  this  by  reading 
and  responding  to  three  different  texts— a visual  essay,  a poem,  and  a diary  entry. 
Hopefully,  your  experience  of  a variety  of  perspectives  on  the  search  for  identity  will 
provide  insight  into  understanding  and  accepting  yourself. 
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Can  you  pick  your  friend  out  in  a crowd?  What  makes  your 
friend  unique?  What  about  you?  What  makes  you  unique? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  that  you  and  your  friend 
are  different  from  everyone  else  including  each  other.  Your 
differences  make  each  of  you  unique.  While  people  usually 
value  individuality,  sometimes  differences  result  in 
misunderstanding  and  discrimination. 

In  this  section,  you  will  look  at  how  difference  is  frequently 
used  to  excuse  prejudice  and  discrimination.  The  texts  you 
examine  in  this  section  will  provide  opportunities  to  explore 
some  of  these  differences.  As  you  consider  the  characters 
and  situations  in  each  selection,  you  will  develop  your 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  all  kinds  of  individuals 
and  groups. 

As  you  work  through  the  lessons  in  this  section,  you  will 

• practise  using  a variety  of  sentences  to  make  your 
writing  more  interesting 

• respond  personally  and  critically  to  a variety  of  texts 

• continue  your  exploration  of  poetic  language 


• experiment  with  writing  poetry 


• create  a brochure 

• examine  ways  to  avoid  discriminatory  language 


Section  2:  Responding  to  Differences 
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Realizing  Differences 


If  you  are  like  most  people,  you  notice  those  who  are  different  than  you — different 
height,  different  age,  or  different  background.  You  may  even  measure  others  in  terms 
of  differences,  and  they  may  also  measure  you  by  your  differences.  In  fact,  each 
person  measures  differences  that  exclude  others. 

In  a group  of  three,  two  of  whom  are  shorter  than  you,  who  is  different?  If  one  of  the 
other  two  persons  is  a girl,  who  is  different?  If  one  were  born  in  Alberta,  would  that 
person  be  the  different  one?  Even  in  this  small  group,  differences  could  be  defined  in 
many  ways,  and  you  would  be  the  different  one  several  times.  It  is  the  differences 
that  make  each  of  us  unique  and  special. 

1.  Identify  some  features  of  your  uniqueness.  Use  the  following  format  to  record 
your  thoughts  in  your  notebook.  When  you  are  finished,  you  will  have  written  a 
poem  that  celebrates  your  differences! 

lam... 

I belong  to  . . . 

I am  not  like  others  because  . . . 

1 am  unique. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  71  in  the  Appendix. 
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Realizing  your  own  uniqueness  will  lead  to  better  appreciation  of  others’  special 
qualities.  You  are  special  because  you  accept  and  understand  your  differences — and 
the  stranger  on  the  street  is  equally  special  for  the  same  reason. 

Read  the  poem  “Conceiving  the  Stranger”  on  page  212  in  Between  the  Lines  11. 
Before  you  read  the  poem,  look  up  the  word  conceiving  in  your  dictionary. 


2.  Titles  are  important  parts  of  poems.  With  a partner  or  in  a small  group,  respond 
to  question  1 on  page  213  in  Between  the  Lines  11. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  71  in  the  Appendix. 


Mr.  Murray:  What  do  you  notice  about  the  structure  of  the  poem  “Conceiving  the 
Stranger”? 

Zoe:  At  first  glance,  the  poem  seems  to  be  one  unit,  but  when  you  read  it  more 
closely,  you  realize  that  the  poet  has  split  it  into  three  parts. 

Mr.  Murray:  Good  observation.  Take  a closer  look. 

The  three  parts  are  introduced  by  the  lines  in  the  left  column  of  the  following  chart. 


Three  Parts 

What  Happens  in  Each  Part 

First  define  the  tribal  self 

Four  defining  details  are  then  given. 

Add  to  that 

Four  geographical  boundaries  are 

boundaries 

then  listed. 

And  there  you  are: 

The  last  four  descriptors  identify  a 

person  who  is  defined  by  the  previous 

details. 

3.  Does  the  structure  of  the  poem  add  to  its  impact?  Explain. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  72  in  the  Appendix. 


Section  2:  Responding  to  Differences 
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Do  you  remember  a time  when  you  felt  you  were  definitely  a stranger? 
Consider  the  following  questions  as  you  write  about  the  experience: 

• Why  did  you  feel  like  a stranger? 

• What  actually  set  you  apart? 

• How  were  you  able  to  deal  with  this  separation? 

• What  was  bad  about  this  experience? 

• What  was  good  about  this  experience? 

• Did  this  help  you  in  later  situations? 


"Don’t  Give  Me  Looks" 


4.  a.  What  does  it  mean  to  give  someone  looks't 

b.  Has  anyone  ever  given  you  “a  look”?  How  did  it  make  you  feel? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  72  in  the  Appendix. 

Maxine  Tynes 

A seventh  generation  Nova  Scotian,  Maxine  Tynes  was  born  in  Dartmouth, 

Nova  Scotia,  in  1949,  and  she  has  lived  there  all  of  her  life.  She  is  a high  school 
English  teacher  as  well  as  a former  freelance  broadcaster  with  CBC  Radio.  She 
is  also  the  first  African  Canadian  to  be  appointed  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
Dalhousie  University.  Tyne’s  heritage  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the  Black  Loyalists 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  she  has  drawn  heavily  on  that  cultural  past  in  her  writing. 

In  1974,  Tynes  won  the  W.  H.  Dennis  Memorial  prize  for  poetry.  She  was  named 
the  Milton  Acorn  People’s  Poet  of  Canada  in  1988.  She  is  best  known  locally  as 
an  educator,  poet,  and  polio  survivor.  Primarily  a poet,  her  short  story  “In  Service,” 
was  broadcast  on  CBC  in  1991. 
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Turn  to  page  214  in  Between  the  Lines  11.  Read  the  notes  about  writer  Maxine  Tynes 
and  study  her  picture,  which  appears  under  the  poem.  Before  you  read  the  poem, 
look  up  the  word  exclusion  in  the  dictionary.  Now  read  “Don’t  Give  Me  Looks.” 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

Between  1783  and  1785,  more  than  3000  black  people  came  to  Nova  Scotia 
as  a direct  result  of  the  American  Revolution.  Some  were  brought  as  slaves 
by  American  colonists  who  fled  the  Revolution,  while  others  came  as  free 
people.  They  expected  the  rewards  promised  to  all  Loyalists,  but  few  of  the 
promises  were  kept.  They  experienced  prejudice  and  discrimination 
throughout  the  years.  If  you  wish  to  learn  more  about  the  history  of  the 
Black  Loyalists,  visit  the  Nova  Scotia  Museum  at  the  following  URL: 

http://museum.gov.ns.ca/blackloyalists/index.htm 


Mr.  Murray:  Who  is  the  speaker  of  the  poem?  Is  it  the  writer  or  is  it  a persona — 
another  identity  adopted  by  the  writer? 

Lee:  I think  it  is  the  writer,  Maxine  Tynes.  She’s  expressing  her  anger  at  being 
discriminated  against  because  of  her  race. 

Mr.  Murray:  Race  isn’t  directly  mentioned  in  the  poem.  Would  you  have  felt  this 
way  if  the  writer’s  picture  had  not  been  included  on  the  page? 

Noah:  Yes,  I think  I would  still  feel  that  the  writer  is  the  speaker.  The  writer’s  voice 
comes  through.  The  emotion  expressed  is  very  strong  and  true  to  life. 

Mei-Ly:  I agree  with  Noah.  The  emotion  expressed  in  the  poem  is  true  to  life.  Most 
of  us  have  experienced  what  it  feels  like  to  be  on  the  outside  looking  in  at  some 
time.  Being  denied  inclusion  in  a group  is  not  pleasant. 

Mr.  Murray:  There  is  a literary  term  for  the  lifelike  qualities  that  are  expressed  by  a 
story  or  poem.  It  is  verisimilitude.  When  a story  or  poem  has  verisimilitude,  it 
has  plausibility  or  credibility. 


5.  In  your  notebook,  create  a chart  like  the  following  one.  Then  for  each  part  of  the 
poem,  explain  the  speaker’s  objection  to  the  “looks.”  The  first  one  has  been  done 
to  help  you  get  started. 


Don’t  give  me  looks  that  put  me  in  my  place 
that  open  my  mail 

that  smell  me  coming  and  going,  and  see  me  everywhere. 

'7/te  dfTeaMe^  Joed  ml  weuiJ  to-  he 
juJcfeJ  oA-  mj^edioA.  ^ke  Joed  mi 
weutni  ked  Impeded,  ^ke 

Jloed  mi  w-cud  to-  he  pAe-jA4xicfed. 

Don’t  give  me  looks  made  of  plastic  smiles 
reserved  for  co-workers  who  rush  past 
on  a wave  of  caffeine  and  nicotine,  letting  ‘How  are  you!’ 
drift  and  hang  in  the  air. 

You  say,  ‘Fine!’  neither  hearing  nor  meaning  it. 

Don’t  give  me  those  looks. 

Don’t  give  me  looks  full  of  hell  and  damn 

and  who  cares?  who  cares? 

that  flap  on  the  line  like  clothes  in  the  wind 

that  ring  and  ring  like  a telephone  in  an  empty  room 

that  flicker  white  and  snowy,  like  the  telly  at  midnight 

that  are  snowblind  in  August 

that  are  full  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world 

and  not  me. 

6.  What  feelings  are  behind  the  looks  the  speaker  gets? 

7.  Do  question  2 on  page  215  in  Between  the  Lines  11. 

8.  What  is  the  tone  of  the  poem?  Before  you  respond,  look  at  the  first  part  of 
question  3 on  page  215  in  Between  the  Lines  11. 

9.  Which  of  the  images  in  the  poem  are  similes? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  72  in  the  Appendix. 

Write  about  the  following  features  of  the  poem  “Don’t  Give  Me  Looks.” 

Discuss  the  effects  they  create. 

• the  repetition  of  the  phrase  don’t  give  me  looks 

• the  parallel  structure  of  the  last  five  lines 

• the  use  of  free  verse  instead  of  rhyme 
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Pot<'^o§g 

Do  question  4 on  page  215  in  Between  the  Lines  11. 


Protecting  Against  Discrimination 


prejudice:  an 

attitude  or  belief 
formed  before 
considering  the 
facts;  a prejudice 
can  be  for  or 
against  someone 


Both  the  federal  and  provincial  governments 
in  Canada  have  laws  to  protect  people  against 
discrimination.  These  laws  exist  in  addition  to 
the  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  these  laws 
cannot  control  prejudice — what  people  assume 
about  others.  What  the  laws  do  try  to  control  is 
discrimination— what  people  do  with  their 
prejudice. 

Besides  enacting  laws  to  provide  protection  of 
human  rights,  governments  have  established 
agencies  to  review  complaints  about  discrimination 
and  to  enforce  human  rights  protection.  One  such 
agency  is  the  Canadian  Human  Rights  Commission. 

If  someone  experiences  discrimination,  what  can  he  or  she  do?  Read  “Filing  a 
Complaint  with  the  Canadian  Human  Rights  Commission”  on  pages  216  to  218 
in  Between  the  Lines  11  io  find  the  answer. 

10.  Answer  question  1 on  page  218  in  Between  the  Lines  11.  If  you  are  not  able  to 
discuss  the  reading  with  a group,  think  about  and  answer  the  bulleted  questions 
in  your  notebook. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  73  in  the  Appendix. 


You  can  find  out  more  about  the  Canadian  Human  Rights  Commission  by  visiting 
its  website  at  the  following  URL: 

http : // w w w.  chrc-ccdp . ca/ 

Go  to  page  9 of  Assignment  Booklet  5A  and  respond  to 
question  1 of  Section  2. 


In  this  lesson,  you  studied  two  poems  that  dealt  with 
realizing  differences.  You  examined  how  differences  can 
lead  to  exclusion  of  individuals  by  others  in  society.  As  well, 
you  discovered  how  to  file  a complaint  with  the  Canadian 
Human  Rights  Commission.  In  the  next  lesson,  you  will 
examine  the  part  attitude  plays  in  responding  to  disabilities. 


Cesm  2:  Responding  to  Disabilities 


Mrs.  Jensen:  What  are  some  assumptions  that  able-bodied  people  make  about  people 
with  disabilities? 

Eric:  They  often  assume  that  people  with  disabilities  are  incapable  of  doing  anything. 

Naseem:  Some  people  treat  individuals  with  disabilities  as  if  they  are  not  part  of  society. 

Mrs.  Jensen:  Why  do  you  think  some  people  make  these  assumptions? 

Naseem:  1 think  it’s  because  they  don’t  know  how  to  respond  to  individuals  with 
disabilities. 

Eric:  They  don’t  look  past  the  disability  to  see  the  person.  It  goes  back  to  the  idea  tha 
differences  sometimes  result  in  misunderstanding. 

Mrs.  Jensen:  You  people  are  very  perceptive!  I have  another  question  for  you  to  think 
about  and  respond  to. 


(Jouf*-n(xi 5/ 

Why  are  some  able-bodied  people  embarrassed  or  uncomfortable  in  the 
presence  of  a person  with  a disability? 
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1.  In  Module  1,  you  read  an  interview  with  Rick  Hansen  by  Cam  Tait  called 
“Rick  Hansen:  Still  in  Motion”  (page  101  in  Between  the  Lines  11).  How 
would  you  describe  Rick  Hansen’s  attitude  toward  his  own  disability? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  73  in  the  Appendix. 

"Laughter  from  the  Wheelchair  Helps  Others" 

Like  Rick  Hansen,  Cam  Tait  uses  a wheelchair.  Find  out  how  Cam  Tait  responds  to 
his  disability  by  reading  “Laughter  from  the  Wheelchair  Helps  Others”  on  pages  82 
and  83  in  the  Appendix.  Be  sure  to  add  any  new  words  you  encounter  to  your 
vocabulary  log. 

Use  the  reading  “Laughter  from  the  Wheelchair  Helps  Others”  to  answer  the 
following  questions. 

2.  What  does  the  article  reveal  about  Cam  Tait’s  character? 

3.  According  to  Tait,  what  is  the  biggest  obstacle  facing  people  with  disabilities? 

4.  In  what  ways  has  the  author.  Cam  Tait,  used  humour  to  help  others? 

5.  What  does  Tait  teach  others  through  his  sense  of  humour? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  73  in  the  Appendix. 


Mrs.  Jensen:  What  is  the  tone  of  Cam  Tait’s  article? 

Zoe:  It’s  very  informal.  He  uses  slang  and  contractions. 

Lee:  The  tone  is  conversational.  He  tells  it  from  the  first-person  point  of  view.  It 
makes  me  feel  as  if  Cam  Tait  is  right  there  talking  to  me  personally.  It  made  the 
article  easy  to  read  and  it  held  my  attention. 

Mrs.  Jensen:  Excellent.  Do  you  notice  anything  else  in  the  piece  that  contributes  to 
maintaining  the  reader’s  attention? 

Zoe:  Yes,  the  writer  uses  a variety  of  sentences  types.  For  example,  the  first  sentence 
is  a short  statement  that  grabs  your  attention.  It  makes  you  want  to  read  on  to 
find  out  what’s  going  on.  Also,  he  doesn’t  start  every  sentence  the  same  way. 
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Sentence  Variety 

What  do  you  notice  about  the  following  excerpt? 

I interviewed  a police  officer  to 
find  out  about  her  job.  I learned 
about  the  many  dangers  a police 
officer  faces.  I thought  the  biggest 
danger  would  be  from  guns.  I was 
surprised  to  find  out  that  cars  are 
just  as  threatening. 

Every  sentence  starts  the  same  way,  making  the 
excerpt  tedious.  Writers  sometimes  get  stuck  in 
a rut  and  begin  every  sentence  with  the  same 
word.  You  can  avoid  this  rut  by  making  a few 
simple  changes.  Look  at  the  following  examples: 

• Delete  the  repeated  word  or  phrase. 

I learned  about  the  many  dangers  a police  officer  faces. 

A police  officer  faces  many  dangers. 

• Move  the  repeated  word. 

I interviewed  a police  officer  to  find  out  about  her  job. 

To  find  out  about  her  job,  I interviewed  a police  officer. 

• Combine  two  or  more  sentences  to  create  a new  sentence. 

I thought  the  biggest  danger  would  be  from  guns.  I was  surprised  to  find  out 
that  cars  are  just  as  threatening. 

I thought  the  biggest  danger  would  be  from  guns,  but  1 was  surprised  to  find 
out  that  cars  are  just  as  threatening. 

For  more  suggestions  for  varying  your  sentences,  read  “Sentence  Variety”  on 
pages  78  and  79  in  Communicate! 

6.  Do  questions  2 and  3 on  page  80  in  Communicate! 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  74  in  the  Appendix. 

For  more  help  in  adding  variety  to  your  sentences,  view  the  segment  “Identifying 
Sentence  Types”  on  your  English  Language  Arts  20-2  Multimedia  CD-ROM. 
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Pof^t^io  /tm  SD 

Select  one  of  your  journal  entries  that  has  at  least  five  sentences.  Look 
at  how  each  sentence  begins.  If  the  same  word  appears  at  the  beginning 
of  two  or  three  sentences  in  a row,  revise  your  sentences  to  avoid  the 
repetition.  Can  you  combine  any  of  the  sentences  to  give  your  writing 
more  variety?  Compare  your  revised ^ntry  with  your  original  entry.  Are 
your  changes  an  improvement? 


In  his  article,  Cam  Tait  has  presented  a 
humorous  perspective  on  physical 
differences.  The  person  in  the  poem  you 
are  about  to  read  gives  a different  view. 


"Jamie" 


5(7 

Write  about  a situation  or  an  event  that  made  you  frustrated  and  angry 
with  people  around  you.  Be  specific  about  the  particular  details  of  the 
situation  that  made  that  you  so  frustrated  and  angry.  Explain  how  you 
tried  to  cope  with  your  feelings. 


How  would  your  life  change  if  you  suddenly  lost  your  hearing?  What  adjustments 
would  you  have  to  make? 


The  poem  “Jamie”  describes  a character  whose  life  suddenly  changes  when  he  is 
sixteen.  Turn  to  page  239  in  Between  the  Lines  11  to  read  “Jamie.”  Before  you  read 
the  poem,  look  up  alienation  in  your  dictionary.  Think  about  a time  when  you  felt 
alienated.  As  you  read,  think  about  how  the  term  alienation  applies  to  Jamie. 


Now  listen  to  the  poem  “Jamie”^  on  your  English  Language  Arts  20-2  Audio  CD. 
As  you  listen,  think  about  how  this  poem  makes  you  feel. 


' “Jamie”  by  Elizabeth  Brewster  is  reproduced  from  Passages  of  Summer  by  permission  of  Oberon  Press. 
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7.  Use  context  clues  or  a dictionary  to  define  each  of  the  following  words,  which 
appear  in  the  poem: 


a.  scorn  c.  unloquacious 

b.  sneers  d.  morose 

8.  With  a partner,  or  in  a small  group,  list  words  and  phrases  from  the  poem  that 
reflect  Jamie’s  views  of,  and  responses  to,  his  disability. 

9.  Which  line  in  the  poem  do  you  think  is  the  most  powerful?  Why?  Before  you 
answer  this  question,  look  for  any  poetic  devices  that  the  writer  used  that  affect 
the  impact. 

10.  What  is  Jamie’s  first  reaction  to  his  deafness?  Why  does  he  become  more  and 
more  withdrawn? 

11.  Explain  Jamie’s  dream.  Why  does  he  awaken  feeling  morose? 

12.  In  the  last  line,  Jamie  is  chopping  trees  in  anger.  Why  is  he  angry? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  74  in  the  Appendix. 


Mrs.  Jensen:  What’s  the  reason  for  Jamie’s  alienation? 

Noah:  His  deafness  and  his  attitude  toward  his  deafness.  Becoming  deaf  isolated 
him  from  society  in  one  respect,  but  his  attitude  isolated  him  more.  1 think  that 
if  he’d  been  able  to  come  to  terms  with  his  disability,  he  wouldn’t  have  felt 
everyone  was  laughing  at  him. 

Mei-Ly:  That  may  be  true,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  he  didn’t  have  much  support  from 
society  either.  Maybe  if  people  had  given  him  some  support,  his  attitude  would 
have  been  different. 

Eric:  Jamie  is  like  Crooks  in  Of  Mice  and  Men.  Only  Crooks  was  alienated  by  society 
because  of  his  race,  not  because  of  his  physical  disability. 

Mrs.  Jensen:  Once  again,  1 am  impressed  by  your  insight! 
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Pof^t^ib  /tm  5^^ 


What  do  you  know  about  American 
Sign  Language?  Do  question  5 on 
page  240  in  Between  the  Lines  11 . 


(Jouf^HO.^ s/C 


What  effect  does  a writer’s  choice  of  text  have  on  his  or  her  message? 
Would  Cam  Tait’s  message  have  been  as  effective  if  he  had  chosen  to  write 
it  as  a poem?  Would  your  impression  of  Jamie’s  alienation  been  as  strong  if 
Elizabeth  Brewster  had  presented  her  message  in  the  form  of  a short  story? 
Express  your  opinion  in  a paragraph.  Provide  sound  reasoning  to  support 
your  ideas. 


Go  to  page  1 1 of  Assignment  Booklet  5A  and  respond  to 
questions  2,  3,  and  4 of  Section  2, 


In  this  lesson,  you  explored  different  ways  of 
responding  to  disabilities.  You  looked  at  the 
important  role  attitude  plays  in  responding  to 
and  living  with  a physical  disability.  In  the  next 
lesson,  you  will  learn  how  gender  bias  works. 


Section  2:  Responding  to  Differences 
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stereotyping:  giving 
a particular  group  of 
people  a set  of 
characteristics 
without 

consideration  for 

individual 

differences 


Gender  Issues 


The  attitude  of  society  toward  the  roles  of  men 
and  women  has  changed  a great  deal  in  the 
past  100  years.  A hundred  years  ago,  women 
did  not  have  the  same  legal  rights  as  men;  in 
fact,  they  were  not  even  legally  considered 
people.  A wife  was  defined  as  the  property  of 
her  husband.  Women  were  not  allowed  to  vote 
or  hold  public  office.  How  ironic  it  is  then  that 
today  over  fifty  percent  of  students  enrolled  in 
Canadian  law  schools  are  women.  Although 
women  now  have  the  same  legal  rights  and 
opportunities  as  men,  a great  deal  of  gender 
bias  is  still  evident  in  society.  Stereotyping 
not  only  limits  opportunities  for  women  but 
for  men  as  well. 

Gender  Stereotyping 

Attitudes  are  changing.  Society  today  is 
committed  to  the  notion  of  gender  equality, 
and  people  today  are  much  more  sensitive  to 
gender  issues  than  they  were  in  the  past. 

However,  gender  stereotyping  still  affects  roles 
in  the  workplace  and  in  the  home. 

1.  Think  of  a TV  show  about  a family.  How  stereotypical  are  the  roles  of  men  and 
women  in  the  TV  family?  Respond  in  a short,  thoughtful  paragraph. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  75  in  the  Appendix. 

You  are  about  to  read  a story  called  “Boys  and  Girls.”  In  the  story,  the  narrator  looks 
back  to  her  childhood  on  a farm.  Her  family  had  little  money  and  her  parents  had  to 
work  hard  for  the  necessities  of  life.  It  was  a time  when  mothers  and  fathers  had 
clearly  defined  roles  with  clearly  defined  tasks  to  accomplish.  Children,  too,  grew  up 
with  the  expectation  that  they  would  one  day  play  their  assigned  roles,  whether  they 
wanted  to  or  not. 

Before  you  begin  reading,  think  about  the  title.  What  would  you  expect  to  find  in  a 
story  called  “Boys  and  Girls”?  As  you  read  the  story,  try  to  think  of  other  suitable  titles, 
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Turn  to  page  84  in  the  Appendix.  The  story  is  a long  one.  Because  it  shows  several 
stages  in  the  narrator’s  development,  your  reading  will  be  divided  into  sections  that 
follow  these  stages.  Read  up  to  the  end  of  the  salesman’s  speech  on  page  86.  Then 
answer  the  following  questions,  using  complete  sentences. 

2.  The  story  begins  with  a description  of  the  father’s  work.  How  does  the  narrator  as 
a young  child  feel  about  the  work  her  father  does? 

3.  The  narrator  describes  the  room  where  she  sleeps  as  a child  and  then  reveals  some 
of  the  things  that  she  thinks  about  when  she  is  trying  to  fall  asleep.  What  things 
does  she  think  about?  What  do  these  fantasies  have  in  common? 

4.  The  narrator  is  older  than  her  brother  Laird  and  therefore  feels  more  responsible. 
She  believes  she  should  be  the  one  to  help  her  father,  not  Laird.  What  chores 
does  she  do? 

5.  Why  do  you  think  she  turns  red  with  pleasure  when  her  father  introduces  her  as 
“the  hired  man”? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  75  in  the  Appendix. 

The  father’s  world  is  an  outside  world;  the  mother’s  life  seems  to  be  spent  indoors. 
Return  to  where  you  left  off  reading  and  read  to  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph  on 
page  87.  This  part  deals  with  the  girl’s  relationship  with  her  mother.  Then  answer  the 
following  questions.  Again,  answer  each  question  fully  and  use  complete  sentences. 
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6.  Why  does  the  narrator  dislike  being  in  the  house  with  her  mother?  What  sort  of 
world  does  the  mother  inhabit? 

7.  Describe  the  narrator’s  relationship  with  her  mother.  Why  does  the  narrator  feel 
her  mother  is  not  to  be  trusted? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  75  in  the  Appendix. 


In  the  first  part  of  the  story,  the  girl  seems  indifferent  to  gender  roles.  She 
simply  wants  to  show  her  father  how  responsible  she  can  be.  Think  back  to 
your  own  childhood.  When  did  you  first  start  thinking  about  yourself  in 
terms  of  gender  roles — that  is,  when  did  you  first  realize  you  were  expected 
to  do  certain  things  and  not  others  because  of  your  gender?  Relate  an  incident 
in  which  you  suddenly  became  aware  of  limits  or  demands  being  placed  on 
you  because  of  your  gender.  How  did  you  respond?  What  did  you  learn  from 
the  experience? 


Both  the  father  and  mother  want  their  daughter  to  help  them;  she  is  useful.  For  a 
time,  the  father’s  needs  take  precedence.  But  as  the  years  pass  and  the  two  children 
grow  up,  the  situation  in  the  family  begins  to  change. 

Return  to  the  story  and  continue  reading  to  the  end  of  the  second  last  paragraph  of 
the  first  column  on  page  89.  Then  answer  the  following  questions. 
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8.  In  this  section,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  narrator  will  one  day  lose  her 
position  as  her  father’s  “hired  man.”  Why? 

9.  More  and  more  the  narrator  is  identified  as  a girl,  not  a child.  In  the  narrator’s 
eyes,  what  does  it  mean  for  her  to  “become”  a girl? 

10.  How  does  the  narrator  feel  after  taking  Laird  to  see  old  Mack  shot? 

11.  Why  does  the  narrator  no  longer  trust  Laird?  What  does  Laird  have  to  gain  by 
telling  his  father  what  happened? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  75  in  the  Appendix. 

The  shooting  of  old  Mack  foreshadows  the  climax  of  the  story.  Mack  was  old  and 
worn  out,  but  Flora,  like  the  girl,  is  high-spirited  and  determined.  She  will  not  be  a 
docile  victim  like  old  Mack. 


Now  read  the  rest  of  the  story. 

12.  Gender  stereotyping  affects  the  relationship  between  the  narrator  and  her 
brother.  This  fact  is  shown  in  the  bedroom  setting.  Although  they  both  still 
sleep  in  the  same  room,  what  details  indicate  that  they  are  no  longer  close? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  76  in  the  Appendix. 


At  the  end  of  the  story,  the  girl  cries  and  thinks  that  perhaps  her  father  is 
right.  Maybe  she  is  only  a girl  Put  yourself  in  the  girl’s  place.  Based  on 
your  reading  of  the  story,  what  would  you  have  said? 
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Authenticity  and  Detail 


authentic:  genuine 


Even  though  she  is  writing  fiction,  author  Alice  Munro  strives  to  make  her  story 
authentic.  To  involve  the  reader  in  a story,  an  author  of  fiction  must  try  to  make  both 
the  characters  and  events  of  a story  as  realistic  and  believable  as  possible.  Alice 
Munro  achieves  authenticity  through  her  convincing  use  of  detail.  Even  though  she 
may  not  have  lived  on  a fox  farm,  her  description  of  life  on  a farm  is  so  authentic  that 
it  appears  as  if  she  has  lived  on  a fox  farm  all  her  life. 

Think  about,  or  in  a group  discuss,  the  following  two  questions  before  you  write 
your  responses. 

13.  List  examples  of  details  that  convince  you  that  the  author  knows  what  it  is  like  to 

a.  raise  foxes 

b.  see  a horse  being  shot 

c.  be  a child 

14.  The  setting  of  the  farm  is  described  in  great  detail.  The  particulars  are  made 
to  seem  important.  In  retrospect,  however,  the  story  could  have  taken  place 
anywhere.  Why? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  76  in  the  Appendix. 


The  story  “Boys  and  Girls”  is  told  in  the  first  person  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  girl,  which  means  that  the  other  members  of  the  family  are  seen  through 
her  eyes.  As  a result,  you  do  not  get  to  know  the  other  characters  as  well  as 
you  do  the  narrator. 

Pretend  that  you  are  one  of  the  other  three  members  of  the  girl’s  family.  Write 
a journal  entry  as  if  you  were  that  person.  In  other  words,  write  from  that 
character’s  point  of  view.  Comment  about  the  events  involving  the  runaway 
horse  as  you  see  them.  Offer  your  thoughts  about  your  relationship  with  the 
narrator.  Give  the  reader  a sense  of  who  you  are  and  what  you  want  out  of  life. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


In  1984,  the  thirty-minute  film  “Boys  and  Girls”  won  an  Academy  Award 
for  Best  Short  Narrative  Film.  In  the  film  version,  there  is  a different 
ending.  The  narrator,  played  by  Canadian  actor  Megan  Follows,  gets  up 
from  the  table  and  goes  outside.  Later,  as  she  sits  by  herself  listening  to 
music  on  the  radio,  she  says  to  herself,  “They’ll  never  catch  me.”  At  that 
point,  the  film  ends. 


authentic:  genuine 
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Discriminatory  Language 


Some  people  have  suggested  that  the  whole  problem  of  gender  bias  begins  with 
language.  Many  people  accuse  the  English  language  of  being  sexist.  While  most 
writers  and  speakers  today  make  an  effort  to  use  inclusive  language,  it  has  been 
claimed  that  too  many  words  in  English  still  have  a gender  bias. 

For  more  information  on  discriminatory  language  and  suggestions  on  ways  to  avoid 
it,  read  “Discriminatory  Language”  on  pages  90  to  92  in  Communicate! 


15.  Do  question  1 on  page  93  in  Communicate! 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  76  in  the  Appendix. 


gender-neutral 
language;  words 
that  do  not  make 
reference  to  gender 


Most  words  have  no  gender  bias  in  themselves,  but  they  can  be  made  to  reinforce 
stereotypes  nonetheless.  For  example,  in  the  story  you  read,  the  word  only  is  never 
applied  to  boys,  only  to  girls.  The  story  illustrates  some  of  the  deep  beliefs  that 
discriminatory  language  is  based  on. 

It  should  be  noted  that  when  people  use  discriminatory  language,  they  don’t  always 
mean  to  be  to  be  discriminatory.  Because  they  are  used  to  the  language,  they  might 
not  even  see  the  bias. 

Listen  to  the  discussion  on  gender-neutral  language  on  your  English  Language 
Arts  20-2  Audio  CD. 


(Joat^-nd^ 

Read  “Paper  Matches”  on  page  241  in  Between  the  Lines  11.  Then  respond  to 
questions  2 and  4 on  page  242. 


Go  to  page  14  of  Assignment  Booklet  5A  and  respond  to 
questions  5 and  6 of  Section  2. 


In  this  lesson,  you  saw  how  gender 
bias  affects  particular  groups.  You  also 
learned  some  strategies  for  avoiding 
discriminatory  language. 
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In  Lesson  1 of  this  section,  you  responded  personally  and  critically  to  poetry  that  deals  witl 
realizing  differences.  You  discovered  how  differences  can  lead  to  exclusion  of  individuals 
by  others  in  society.  Canada  has  laws  and  agencies  to  protect  people  against  discrimination 
One  of  these  agencies  is  the  Canadian  Human  Rights  Commission.  You  were  given 
information  in  Lesson  1 on  how  to  file  a complaint  with  the  Canadian  Human  Rights 
Commission  in  the  event  of  discrimination  or  harassment. 


In  Lesson  2,  you  explored  different  texts  to  examine  the  importance  of  attitude  in 
responding  and  dealing  with  a physical  disability.  In  doing  so,  you  recognized  how 
a writer’s  choice  of  text  affects  his  or  her  message. 

In  Lesson  3,  you  examined  gender  issues.  You  saw  how  gender  bias  discriminates  against 
particular  groups,  and  you  learned  strategies  for  avoiding  discriminatory  language. 

Section  2 has  provided  you  with  opportunities  to  explore  some  of  the  differences  that  lead 
to  misunderstanding  and  discrimination.  Developing  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  these  differences  will  hopefully  lead  to  acceptance  and  respect. 


In  Canada,  multiculturalism  is  encouraged  and  human  rights  are  respected  and  enforced  by  law.  Many 
' diverse  cultural  groups  coexist  in  Canada  in  relative  harmony.  Cultural  diversity  gives  Canadians  the 
opportunity  to  understand  and  appreciate  a variety  of  nations  and  cultural  groups. 

One  way  to  develop  an  understanding  of  and  an  appreciation  for  cultural  differences  is  through  reading 
I about  other  peoples’  experiences.  In  this  section,  you  will  examine  two  selections  that  deal  with  cultural 
differences.  The  first  is  a short  story  that  raises  the  question  of  cultural  assimilation.  The  second  selection 
I is  a personal  essay  in  which  a young  Muslim  woman  explains  one  aspect  of  her  cultural  heritage. 

I. 

^ Another  way  to  promote  an  appreciation  of  cultural  differences  is  through  heritage  festivals  or 
multicultural  fairs.  Communities  throughout  Canada  sponsor  such  events  to  recognize  diversity  and 
promote  understanding  and  respect.  You  will  have  the  opportunity  in  this  section  to  write  a proposal 
for  a heritage  festival  at  your  school. 
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Le^m1:  "Grandma  Weaver’s  Last  Arrow" 


A teacher  who  sees  family  resemblance  rather  than  individuality  may  annoy  you  by 
calling  you  the  name  of  an  older  brother  or  sister.  In  the  memoir  “Arctic  Plums,”  the 
author  Brian  Fawcett  misunderstands  Gladys  Snow  because  he  does  not  choose  to 
get  to  know  her. 

These  misunderstandings  are  two  examples  of  uniqueness  being  ignored.  Both 
examples  reveal  a lack  of  meaningful  contact  and  communication.  Appreciation  of 
the  uniqueness  of  others  requires  one  to  search  for  reasons  rather  than  to  make 
assumptions  about  obvious  differences. 

“Grandma  Weaver’s  Last  Arrow,”  the  story  you  are  about  to  read,  addresses  the  issue 
of  cultural  differences.  In  this  story,  groups  are  aware  of  differences.  The  members  of 
one  group,  however,  expect  those  differences  will  be  examined  from  their  point  of 
view.  As  a result,  the  differences  are  not  understood  or  appreciated. 

The  story  contains  terms  that  may  be  new  to  you.  Some  of  these  terms  are  defined 
here  to  enhance  your  understanding  of  the  story. 

• social  scientists:  those  who  study  all  aspects  of  a society,  including  past  events 
and  achievements,  human  behaviour,  and  relationships  among  groups, 
including  historians,  anthropologists,  political  scientists,  and  sociologists 

• elusive:  difficult  to  find,  just  out  of  reach 
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• quarry:  an  object  or  idea  searched  for;  the  focus  of  intensive  study  or  hunt 

• birds  of  prey:  species  of  birds  that  kill  animals  or 
other  birds  for  food,  for  example,  hawks  and  eagles 

• interspersed:  scattered  or  placed  here  and  there; 
in  this  story,  interruptions  of  an  explanation  by 
unrelated  comments 

• heathen  tongue:  a language  that  is  thought  to 
lack  culture,  considered  vulgar  by  some;  meant 
as  an  insult 

• fiasco:  humiliating  or  disastrous  failure 

• jubilant:  delighted,  excited 

• dissertations:  in  this  story,  scientific  reports 

Read  to  the  end  of  the  second  paragraph  of  “Grandma  Weaver’s  Last  Arrow”  on 

pages  226  and  227  in  Between  the  Lines  11.  Then  answer  the  question  that  follows. 

1.  Predict  what  will  happen  next.  Provide  reasons  for  your  predictions.  Consider  the 

story  content  and  tone,  as  well  as  your  knowledge  of  similar  kinds  of  stories. 

Now  read  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  paragraph  of  “Grandma  Weaver’s  Last  Arrow.”  Then 

answer  the  question  that  follows. 

2.  Again,  predict  what  will  happen  next.  Provide  reasons  for  your  predictions. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  77  in  the  Appendix. 

Sit  back  now  and  enjoy  the  rest  of  “Grandma  Weaver’s  Last  Arrow.” 


Were  your  predictions  correct?  Or,  did  the  story 
turn  out  differently  than  you  anticipated?  Do  you 
find  that  predictions  based  on  the  first  paragraphs 
of  a story  help  your  understanding  of  the  story? 


y 


The  social  scientists  “had  come  to  southeast 
Alaska  to  help  us  find  our  lost  Indian  culture. 
Have  the  younger  people  actually  “lost”  their 
culture?  In  what  ways  has  Grandma  Weaver 
retained  her  culture?  Before  you  respond, 
consider  such  aspects  as  the  following: 

• the  social  scientists’  curiosity  about 
Grandma  Weaver 

• the  recorders  and  cameras 

• the  reed  baskets 

• Grandma’s  inability  to  speak  English 


Are  aboriginal  people  in  danger  of  losing  their  cultures  in  the  twenty-first  century? 


3.  Do  questions  1 and  2 on  page  228  in  Between  the  Lines  11. 

4.  Do  question  4 on  page  228  in  Between  the  Lines  11.  If  you  are  not  able  to  discuss 
it  with  others,  respond  to  it  in  your  notebook. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  77  in  the  Appendix. 


ftm  SF 

Do  question  6 on  page  228  in  Between  the  Lines  11. 


Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  5B  and  respond  to 
questions  1 and  2 of  Section  3. 


In  this  lesson,  you  read  a short  story  that 
emphasizes  the  point  that  while  people  may 
recognize  cultural  differences,  they  do  not 
always  appreciate  them. 
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Iesm2:  "My  Body  Is  My  Own  Business" 


misconceptions: 

mistaken  ideas 


hijab:  the  headscarf 
or  full-body 
covering  worn  by 
some  Muslim 
women 

Hijab  means  to 
cover  or  conceal. 


If  we  as  Canadians  are  to  be  truly  multicultural, 
we  need  to  develop  greater  understanding 
of  cultural  differences  and  to  venture  beynnd 
the  stereotypes  that  often  divide  us. 
Misinformation  results  in  misconceptions. 

For  example,  some  people  believe  that 
Muslim  women  who  wear  the  hijab  are 
oppressed  and  denied  basic  freedoms. 

The  essay  you  are  about  to  read  presents 
another  viewpoint. 


Before  reading  the  essay,  respond  to 
the  following  questions: 


1. 


What  kinds  of  beliefs  or  attitudes 
do  you  and  your  family  hold 
about  appropriate  clothing? 

Is  appropriate  clothing 
different  for  men  and 


women? 


2.  Some  Muslim  women  cover  their  bodies,  heads,  and  faces.  Do  you  know  of  any 
other  culture  or  religion  that  has  similar  expectations  of  women  or  men? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  78  in  the  Appendix. 


Listen  to  “My  Body  Is  My  Own  Business”^  on  your  English  Language  Arts  20-2 
Audio  CD.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  when  the  writer  Sultana  Yusufali 
wrote  this  piece,  she  was  a high  school  student  in  Toronto.  The  essay  is  printed 
on  pages  92  and  93  in  the  Appendix  if  you  also  want  to  read  it.  Add  any  new 
words  you  encounter  to  your  vocabulary  log. 

3.  The  writer  contrasts  how  Muslim  women  are  portrayed  in  the  media  with  the 
reality  of  millions  of  Muslim  women  who  wear  the  hijab.  In  what  ways  are 
these  images  different? 

4.  What  does  Sultana  Yusufali  mean  when  she  says,  “It  is  a myth  that  today’s 
women  are  liberated”?  Why  does  the  writer  feel  that  she  is  more  free  than 
most  women  in  today’s  society? 


* Sultana  Yusufali,  “My  Body  Is  My  Own  Business,”  Young  People’s  Press.  Reproduced  by  permission  of  Young 
People’s  Press  (www.ypp.net)  and  Pearson  Education  Canada. 


5.  Restate,  in  your  own  words,  Yusufali’s  argument  regarding  the  “question  of  the 
beauty  myth  and  female  self-image.”  To  what  extent  do  you  agree  or  disagree 
with  her  analysis?  Explain. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  78  in  the  Appendix. 

The  essay  “My  Body  Is  My  Own  Business”  is  from  Equality  Today — an  electronic 
magazine  published  by  Young  People’s  Press.  You  can  find  it  and  other  essays  by 
young  people  about  intercultural  learning  at  the  following  URL: 

http://www.equalitytoday.org/editionl/learning.html 


Sultana  Yusufali  states  that  women’s  bodies  are  used  “in  advertisements  to 
sell  everything  from  beer  to  cars.”  Test  this  statement  by  randomly  selecting 
five  advertisements  for  beer  and  five  for  cars.  Is  the  female  body  used  in  the 
advertisements  you  have  selected?  Using  the  ads  as  visual  aids,  share  your 
findings  in  an  oral  presentation  to  your  class  or  to  another  group. 


Writing  Essays 


Noah:  I never  thought  I’d  enjoy  reading  an  essay,  but  I really  liked  Sultana  Yusufali’s 
essay! 

Zoe:  She  made  me  look  at  the  issue  in  a different  way.  I wish  I could  be  as  effective  ii 
my  essay  writing. 

Mrs.  Jensen:  You  can.  Students  often  think  essays  are  difficult  to  write,  but  an  essay 
really  just  a series  of  paragraphs.  And,  I know  you  can  write  effective  paragraphs. 
In  an  essay,  each  paragraph  logically  develops  a topic  and  expresses  your  view  on 
that  topic.  You  start  a new  paragraph  whenever  you  introduce  a new  idea. 


Writing  an  essay  provides  you  with  an  opportunity  to  express  your  opinions  and 
insights  on  a particular  topic.  Furthermore,  essay  writing  develops  your  writing  skills 
and  your  ability  to  present  your  ideas  and  arguments. 

An  essay  is  written  to  appeal  to  a specific  audience  for  a specific  purpose.  That 
audience  and  purpose  is  usually  determined  by  the  topic.  The  following  are  the  most 
common  kinds  of  essay: 

• persuasive  essay 

• literary  essay 

• research  essay 

To  be  effective,  all  essays  must  have  three  features:  a topic,  an  audience,  and  a 
purpose.  As  well,  all  essays  consist  of  three  parts:  the  introduction,  the  body, 
and  the  conclusion. 

To  review  the  structure  of  an  essay,  read  “The  Three  Parts  of  an  Essay”  on 
pages  145  to  148  in  Communicate!  Although  you  are  not  asked  to  respond  to  the 
“Apply  It!”  and  “Checklist”  segments,  read  them  and  think  about  what  is  asked. 


Mrs.  Jensen:  Does  the  introduction  of  “My  Body  Is  My  Own  Business”  achieve  the 
goals  of  an  essay  introduction? 

Mei-Ly:  Yes.  Yusufali  generates  interest  by  offering  a challenge  when  she  writes 
“I  probably  do  not  fit  into  the  preconceived  notion  of  a ‘rebel.’”  We  learn  right 
away  what  to  expect. 

Noah:  Her  essay  fits  the  descriptions  of  the  body  and  the  conclusion,  too.  She 
presents  a series  of  logical  points  to  support  her  opinion,  and  her  conclusion 
suggests  an  action  for  her  readers  to  take. 

Eric:  “My  Body  Is  My  Own  Business”  is  a persuasive  essay,  isn’t  it? 

Mrs.  Jensen:  Yes,  it  is.  The  writer  has  expressed  her  view  and  she  attempts  to 
change  the  reader’s  opinion. 


Writing  a Persuasive  Essay 


To  learn  more  about  writing  a persuasive  essay,  read  “Model  Essay  #2:  Persuasive 
Essay”  on  pages  154  and  155  in  Communicate!  Add  any  new  words  you  encounter  to 
your  vocabulary  log. 

6.  When  you  have  read  the  model  essay  “Hey  People,  It’s  Snowing  Out  There!” 

identify  each  of  the  following; 

a.  thesis  statement 

b.  supporting  arguments 

c.  conclusion 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  78  in  the  Appendix. 
Characteristics  of  a Persuasive  Essay 

An  effective  persuasive  essay  includes  the  following  elements: 

• A persuasive  essay  deals  with  a debatable  subject.  The  writer  assumes  the 
reader  will  hold  the  opposite  viewpoint. 

• The  intended  audience  determines  the  tone  of  the  essay. 

• The  thesis  statement  is  a concise  explanation  of  the  writer’s  position  or  opinion. 

• The  writer  includes  arguments  that 
support  his  or  her  position,  as  well 
as  arguments  that  refute  objections 
the  reader  may  have. 

• Arguments  are  supported  by  details, 
which  prove  a point,  clarify,  illustrate, 
create  interest,  or  add  humour. 

• A persuasive  essay  has  a strong 
conclusion  that  summarizes  the  main 
points,  restates  the  thesis,  or  motivates 
the  audience  to  act. 

Your  assignment  for  this  lesson  is  to  write  a 
persuasive  essay  in  which  you  argue  for  or 
against  this  statement: 

All  schools  should  require  students  to 

wear  school  uniforms. 
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7. 


a.  Before  you  take  a position  on  the  topic,  examine  both  sides  of  the  issue.  In  your 
notebook,  create  a chart  like  the  one  that  follows.  Complete  your  chart  by  listing 
arguments  for  and  against  the  issue.  Two  examples  have  been  provided  for  you. 


L Issue:  All  schools  should  require  students  to  wear  uniforms. 


Pro  Con 

• ^leduce  dM/pyp/heM  imhuUduxiii^ 

b.  Select  the  side  that  you  strongly  believe  in,  or  that  seems  to  have  the 
strongest  arguments.  Then  write  a one-sentence  thesis  statement. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  78  in  the  Appendix. 


Now  that  you  have  taken  a position  and 
written  your  thesis  statement,  you  need 
to  gather  support  for  your  arguments. 


Support  for  your  arguments  may  come  from  research  information,  from  your  own 
ideas,  or  from  talking  to  people  who  are  informed  on  the  subject.  You  will  need  to 
gather  evidence  to  refute  arguments  your  readers  may  have  as  well  as  gather  evidence 
to  support  your  own  arguments. 

Write  each  of  your  pro  and  con  arguments  from  your  chart  on  separate  pieces  of  paper. 
As  you  gather  supporting  information,  list  that  information  under  the  appropriate 
argument.  Next  decide  on  the  best  order  for  your  arguments.  You  can  present 
arguments  for  your  position  first  and  then  follow  with  arguments  that  refute  the 
opposing  viewpoint.  Or,  you  can  alternate  your  pro  and  con  arguments.  Review  “The 
Body”  on  pages  146  to  147  in  Communicate!  for  tips  on  arranging  your  arguments. 

8.  Write  a draft  of  your  persuasive  essay. 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  79  in  the  Appendix. 


Go  to  page  3 of  Assignment  Booklet  5B  and  respond  to 
question  3 of  Section  3. 
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ili  Section  3:  Appreciating  Differences 


By  now  you  should  recognize  the  importance 
of  learning  about  other  cultures  so  you  can 
better  appreciate  differences.  In  this  lesson, 
you  read  and  analyzed  persuasive  essays 
and  you  wrote  your  own  persuasive  essay. 


J 


C&sm3:  Writing  a Proposal 


Mei-Ly:  Isn’t  a proposal  a form  of  persuasive  writing? 

Mr.  Murphy:  That’s  right,  it  is.  You  were  introduced  to  proposals  in  Section  2 of 
Module  2.  In  this  lesson,  you’ll  revisit  proposals.  And,  you’ll  have  the 
opportunity  to  write  your  own  proposal. 

Lee:  That  sounds  kind  of  intimidating. 

Mr.  Murphy:  Don’t  worry.  You’ll  work  through  the  process  step  by  step.  Before  you 
begin,  review  the  information  on  proposals  in  Section  2 of  Module  2.  You  should 
also  reread  “Proposals”  on  pages  218  to  222  in  Communicate! 

Read  the  following  model  of  a proposal  made  by  a group  of  young  people  who  are 
part  of  an  organization  called  More  Than  Skin  Deep.  This  group  wishes  to  raise 
awareness  of  animal  testing  in  the  manufacture  of  cosmetics  through  a multimedia 
presentation  to  the  students  of  a particular  high  school.  Louise  Grandy,  School 
Outreach  Director  for  More  Than  Skin  Deep,  has  submitted  the  proposal  in  a letter 
to  the  school  principal. 

As  you  read,  note  the  tone  of  the  proposal  and  the  format  that  was  used  for  the  proposal. 
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More  Than  Skin  Deep 

P.  O.  Box  1234,  Station  A 
Edmonton,  AB  T2L  1J5 
Tel:  (780)  631-9181 
Fax:  (780)  631-1111 

E-mail:  Louis.Grandy@cosmocosm.org 
Website:  http : //www. cosmocosm . org" 

January  7,  2003 

Ms.  Marilyn  Potecki,  Principal 
Dr.  Norman  Bethune  Collegiate 
1686  Northern  Lights  Avenue 
St.  Albert,  AB  TIA  2L1 

Dear  Ms.  Potecki: 

More  Than  Skin  Deep,  an  organization  of  young  people  and  high  school  students, 
would  like  the  opportunity  to  present  a multimedia  theatrical  presentation,  “Look 
Good,  Do  Good,  Feel  Good,”  to  the  students  at  Dr.  Norman  Bethune  Collegiate. 
The  one-hour  presentation  explores  the  personal  needs  of  young  people,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  classroom.  It  also  supports  the  goals  of  many  of  the 
current  curriculum  guidelines  for  this  province.  More  specifically,  it  provides 
models  for  building 

• positive  self-image 

• critical-thinking  skills 

• the  ability  to  make  ethical  decisions 

• the  courage  to  effect  change 

BACKGROUND  AND  PURPOSE 

More  Than  Skin  Deep  came  together  two  years  ago  because  of  a shared  passion: 
our  members  love  cosmetics  and  personal  care  products— mascara,  zit  cream, 
lip  balm,  lip  gloss,  eyeliner,  soap,  shampoo,  and  shaving  cream.  We  are  not  a 
group  of  fundamentalist  vegans  or  animal-rights  extremists;  rather,  we  are  a 
growing  group  of  young  people  who  want  to  do  something  about  the  cosmetics 
we  use  and  love.  Our  mission  is  to  educate,  challenge,  and  effect  change  by 
raising  awareness  of,  and  ultimately  eliminating,  animal  testing  from  the 
manufacture  of  cosmetics.  We  are  committed  to  advancing  cruelty-free  cosmetic 
products  as  the  only  option  available  to  Canadian  consumers.  Through  sound, 
scientific  inquiry,  we  engage  students  in  our  cause  and  demonstrate  why  this 
goal  is  both  achievable  and  desirable. 
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More  Than  Skin  Deep  has  long-term  goals  as  well.  We  see  in  cosmetics,  costume, 
and  body  adornment  a medium  of  communication  among  people  of  different 
languages.  These  practices  fulfil  a universal  human  need  for  expression.  The 
more  we  learned  about  them  in  our  research  of  history  and  different  cultures, 
the  more  we  realized  their  potential  for  becoming  a basis  for  understanding  the 
“world  community.”  Another  goal,  then,  is  to  increase  knowledge  of  the  links 
that  cosmetics  forge  around  the  globe,  in  history,  in  economic  activity,  and  in 
the  exchange  of  ideas  and  knowledge  in  the  new  economy. 

With  these  goals  in  mind.  More  Than  Skin  Deep  has  created  a website  through 
which  we  have  forged  liaisons  and  links  with  industry,  regulatory  bodies,  and 
sister  organizations  around  the  world.  Our  desire  is  to  divert  a trickle  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  that  young  people  in  Canada  and  the  US  spend  on  cosmetics 
each  year  into  the  developing  world  and  veterinary  research.  A fund  to  provide 
scholarships  to  veterinary  and  medical  students  in  the  developing  world  has 
been  established. 

PROPOSED  PLAN 

We  educate  students  through  our  one-hour  multimedia  theatrical  presentation. 

Production  Details 

The  staged  presentation,  “Look  Good,  Do  Good,  Feel  Good,”  combines  slides, 
video,  and  music  with  theatrical  performances  featuring  a cast  of  six  students/ 
actors.  The  first  section  starts  with  a fast-paced  historical  and  cross-cultural 
tour  of  cosmetics,  set  to  a score  composed  by  well-known  animal-rights  activist 
Sarah  McLachlan.  Slides  and  dramatized  presentations  of  henna  hand-painting 
and  the  use  of  puja  by  a Hindu  student/actor,  along  with  demonstrations  of 
bangles  and  facial  jewellery  are  featured.  An  Iroquois  student/actor  demonstrates 
the  application  of  traditional  face  painting  (“war  paint”)  and  its  historical 
meaning  to  the  Iroquois  people.  This  is  followed  by  a demonstration  of  traditional 
cosmetics  appropriate  to  a cultural  group  or  groups  chosen  by  you,  the  principal. 
Finally,  the  audience  is  invited  to  share  their  experiences  about  cosmetics. 

The  second  section  dramatically  describes  the  popularity  of  lead-based 
make-up  in  the  Victorian  era,  and  its  deadly  consequences.  Then,  the  focus 
shifts  to  the  need  for  testing  and  the  relatively  recent  history  of  animal  testing 
for  cosmetics.  Slides  present  historic  photos  and  background  information.  The 
Draize  eye  test,  which  places  known  toxic  substances  into  the  eyes  of  rabbits,  is 
described,  and  a powerful  photographic  slide  of  a suffering  rabbit  is  projected. 
A stage  debate  questions  the  ethics  and  need  for  animal  testing  of  cosmetic  and 
other  products.  Videotaped  interviews  with  prominent  executives  from  Avon, 
Mary  Kay,  The  Body  Shop,  and  Glinique  help  explain  why  their  firms  have 
adopted  a cruelty-free  testing  policy  on  all  products.  The  cast  concludes  the 
presentation  by  explaining  that  more  than  600  businesses  in  Ganada  and  the  US 
have  adopted  animal-free  testing,  and  that  the  Draize  eye  test  is  on  the  verge  of 
being  outlawed. 
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Following  the  presentation,  a question-and-answer  session  is  held  to  answer 
any  questions  students  and  teachers  may  have  about  our  presentation,  cosmetics, 
or  our  organization.  (Note:  Visit  our  website  < http://www,cosmocosm.org> 
and  click  on  the  “Look  Good,  Do  Good,  Feel  Good”  icon  to  discover  our  array 
of  support  materials.  They  are  all  free  and  easily  downloaded.) 

Technical  Details 

The  full  production  requires  a stage  that  is  at  least  7 metres  wide  and  5 metres 
deep.  No  fly  space  is  required.  Most  medium-sized  high  school  auditoriums 
have  adequate  lighting;  however,  we  can  provide  supplemental  lighting,  if 
necessary. 

We  need  access  to  the  stage  two  hours  in  advance  of  the  presentation  for  set-up 
and  rehearsal  purposes. 

Cost 

The  total  cost  of  our  critically  acclaimed,  interactive  learning  experience  is 
$250.  If  this  amount  is  a strain  on  your  school  resources,  we  can  present  a 
pared-down,  classroom  presentation  for  $50. 

We  also  ask  for  permission  to  request  donations.  Since  the  cast  works  on  a 
voluntary  bases,  the  fee  and  donations  cover  the  cost  of  equipment  rental  and 
staging  only.  Any  profit  contributes  to  our  advocacy  work  and  scholarship  fund. 

Staffing 

More  Than  Skin  Deep  is  an  organization  of  young  people  and  high  school 
students  to  whom  your  students  will  relate.  As  well,  we  are  a registered,  non- 
profit organization,  with  a board  of  directors  and  a host  of  respected  advisors. 
We  are  waiting  to  receive  our  charitable  status. 

Authorization 

“Look  Good,  Do  Good,  Feel  Good”  has  been  presented  at  many  other  high 
schools  to  rave  reviews,  and  has  received  overwhelming,  ongoing  support  from 
teachers  and  students  alike.  We  are  certain  that  you  and  your  students  will 
respond  to  our  material  and  our  mission  in  ways  that  will  benefit  us  all.  Please 
respond  to  this  offer  on  or  before  February  15,  2003.  Should  you  require  further 
information,  please  contact  me  directly  at  631-9181  between  9:00  a.m.  and 
4:00  p.m. 

Sincerely, 

Jl&44Me  Q^umcif 

Louise  Grandy 
School  Outreach  Director 
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The  following  questions  will 
help  you  analyze  the  model 
proposal  you’ve  just  read. 


objective: 
uncoloured  by 
feelings  or  opinions 


1.  A proposal  is  both  informative  and  persuasive.  It  attempts  to  educate  and 
convince  the  reader  to  take  a desired  action.  Using  the  model,  provide 
examples  (two  for  each)  to  show  that  the  writer  is  trying  to  inform  and 
persuade  the  reader. 

2.  Every  proposal  is  written  for  the  specific  needs  of  an  audience.  Identify  the 
audience  for  the  model.  What  has  been  done  in  the  proposal  to  convince 
the  audience  that  its  specific  needs  are  recognized  and  will  be  satisfied? 

3.  Informal  proposals  are  usually  two  or  four  pages  in  length  and  are  written 
in  the  form  of  a memo  or  a business  letter.  A memo  format  may  be  used 
for  internal  proposals  (written  for  someone  within  the  organization  or 
company),  but  a business-letter  format  should  be  used  for  external 
proposals  (written  for  someone  outside  the  organization  or  company). 

Why  was  a business-letter  format  used  in  the  model? 

4.  While  an  informal  proposal  may  include  various  components,  it  usually 
contains  an  introduction,  the  background  and  purpose,  the  proposed  plan, 
staffing  and  cost  information,  and  authorization.  Using  the  information  in 
each  section  for  the  model,  specify  what  each  section  does. 

5.  Proposals  should  contain  an  appropriate  amount  of  information.  If  a 
proposal  contains  too  little  information,  the  reader  may  not  be  convinced 
that  the  proposal  is  worthwhile.  If  it  contains  too  much  information,  the 
reader  may  lose  track  of  its  main  benefits.  Do  you  think  the  model  contains 
an  appropriate  amount  of  detailed  information?  What,  if  anything,  do  you 
think  could  have  been  added  to  or  deleted  from  the  proposal? 

6.  Proposals  are  written  in  language  that  is  persuasive,  objective,  and 
positive.  Bragging  and  making  disparaging  comments  about  competitors 
should  be  avoided.  Provide  examples  from  the  model  that  demonstrate  that 
persuasive,  objective,  and  positive  language  has  been  used. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  79  in  the  Appendix. 
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7.  Your  assignment  for  this  lesson  is  to  write  a proposal  to  your  school  principal  to 
request  permission  to  hold  a heritage  festival  in  your  school.  The  purpose  of  the 
heritage  festival  is  to  celebrate  the  cultural  diversity  of  the  students  in  your 
school.  It  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to  understand  and  appreciate 
a variety  of  cultural  groups.  Write  your  proposal  using  a business-letter  format. 


This  may  seem  like  a daunting  task,  but  if  you 
carefully  follow  the  directions  for  each  step, 
you  will  be  able  to  write  an  effective  proposal. 


As  you  work  through  the  following,  you  will  create  your  proposal.  You  may  need  to 
make  up  some  of  the  details  for  your  proposal,  but  they  should  be  plausible. 

Step  1.  Write  the  introduction  to  your  proposal.  Your  introduction  or  overview 
should  come  right  to  the  point  and  explain  the  reason  for  your  proposal. 


Writing  Tip 

You  may  wish  to  use  one  or  more  of  the  following  strategies  to  capture 
reader  interest: 

• Identify  a problem  or  challenge  that  the  reader  is  facing,  and  briefly 
highlight  your  solution. 

• Highlight  a major  benefit  of  your  proposal. 

• Promise  or  hint  at  superior  service. 


Step  2.  Write  a Background  and  Purpose  section.  It  should  identify  what 
brought  about  the  need  for  your  proposal— a problem,  a need  for 
improvements,  an  uneasy  situation.  You  need  to  show  your  readers  that  you 
have  a firm  grasp  of  the  problem  they  are  facing. 

Step  3.  Discuss  how  you  will  solve  the  problem  in  the  Proposed  Plan  section 
of  your  proposal.  Tell  what  you  plan  to  do,  how  you  will  do  it,  and  how  long 
it  will  take  you  (e.g.,  date  of  completion,  amount  of  time  for  each  phase).  You 
may  also  wish  to  provide  more  than  one  alternative  or  choice  within  your 
plan  to  increase  its  chances  of  acceptance. 


Step  4.  Develop  a Budget  or  Cost  section  for  your  proposal.  Depending  on  what 
you  are  doing,  you  might  include  hourly  rates,  projected  number  of  hours,  cost  of 
resources  (equipment,  supplies)  and  transportation,  cost  per  person,  or  total  cost. 
Since  this  section  will  determine  whether  or  not  you  will  make  any  money  doing 
the  work,  you  should  develop  it  carefully.  You  may  wish  to  consult  with  others 
who  are  involved  in  similar  endeavours  to  see  what  they  charge.  If  your  fees  are 
too  high,  others  submitting  similar  proposals  may  get  the  job  instead  of  you. 

Step  5.  Under  the  heading  Staffing,  outline  your  qualifications  (knowledge  and 
skills)  and  those  of  others  involved  in  the  proposal.  Include  information  related 
to  your  education,  special  training,  work  experiences,  or  references,  just  as  you 
would  if  you  were  to  write  a mini-resume. 

Step  6.  Write  the  Authorization  section  of  your  proposal.  Before  asking  for 
approval  or  authorization  to  do  the  work,  refocus  readers  by  highlighting  one  or 
more  of  the  key  benefits  that  will  be  derived  from  accepting  your  proposal. 
Approval  of  the  proposal  should  be  requested  by  a fixed  date  or  within  a certain 
period  of  time.  Also,  urge  your  readers  to  contact  you  if  they  have  any  questions 
or  concerns. 


Writing  Tip 

Here  are  some  possible  closing  lines  that  you  could  use  in  the 
Authorization  section: 

• I will  call  you  in  two  weeks,  after  you  have  had  a chance  to  read  our 
proposal. 

• To  take  advantage  of  this  offer,  you  need  to  respond  by 

• Should  you  require  further  information,  please  contact  me  at 
(telephone  number). 

• It  is  a pleasure  to  support  you  in  the  work  you  are  doing  for 


You  can  enhance  your  proposal  by  adding  clipart,  scanning  in  photographs,  or 
using  word-processing  or  paint  software  to  create  diagrams,  charts,  or  graphs. 


For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  81  in  the  Appendix. 
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Give  yourself  a pat  on  the  back!  You  have 
just  written  the  first  draft  of  your  proposal. 


Go  to  page  7 of  Assignment  Booklet  5B  and  respond  to 
questions  4 and  5 of  Section  3- 


In  this  lesson,  you  reviewed  proposals 
and  you  wrote  a draft  proposal  to  stage 
a heritage  festival  in  your  school. 
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Conclusion  ^ 


In  this  section,  you  had  the  opportunity  to  increase  your  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  diverse  cultures.  Through  examining  a variety  of  texts,  you  were 
able  to  appreciate  differences  by  looking  at  issues  from  other’s  viewpoints. 

In  Lesson  1,  you  read  “Grandma  Weaver’s  Last  Arrow”— a humorous  short  story 
that  makes  the  point  that  even  when  people  recognize  cultural  differences,  they 
may  not  appreciate  them.  In  Lesson  2,  you  examined  a persuasive  essay  written  by 
a young  woman  explaining  why  she  wears  the  hijab.  In  learning  about  the  values  of 
other  cultures,  you  can  better  understand  and  appreciate  differences.  You  also  wrote 
your  own  persuasive  essay.  Finally,  in  Lesson  3,  you  wrote  a proposal  for  a heritage 
festival  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to  understand  and  appreciate  a 
variety  of  cultures. 

Have  you  remembered  to  add  new  words  that  you  encountered  in  this  section  to 
your  vocabulary  log? 
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You  have  reached  the  end  of  Module  5.  What  have  you  accomplished?  You  have 

• responded  personally  and 
a variety  of  texts 

• acquired  more  strategies  for  reading 
photographs 

• created  your  own  visual  essay 

• practised  paraphrasing 

• reviewed  poetic  devices 

• written  your  own  poetry 

• added  to  your  portfolio 

• kept  a vocabulary  log 

• created  a brochure 

• evaluated  the  impact  that  choice  of 
format  has  on  an  author’s 

• practised  using  a variety  of  sentences  to  make  your  writing  more  interesting 

• discovered  ways  to  avoid  discriminatory  language 

• considered  the  search  for  personal  identity  from  several  perspectives 

• examined  the  importance  of  attitude  in  responding  to  and  living  with  differences 

• analyzed  and  written  a persuasive  essay 

• written  a proposal  for  a heritage  festival  to  promote  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  cultural  differences  at  your  school 

Go  to  page  1 3 of  Assignment  Booklet  5B  and  complete  the 
Final  Module  Assignment. 
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Glossary 


layout:  the  organization  of  the  parts  and  look  of 
each  page  of  a text 

literary  essay:  a composition  written  to  examine 
the  construction  and  meaning  of  a piece  of 
literature 

Literary  essays  are  often  developed  through 
comparison  and  contrast. 

mood:  the  feeling  created  in  the  reader  by  a piece 
of  writing 

paraphrase:  to  state  in  your  own  words 

persona:  an  identity  adopted  by  an  author, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  voice  or  speaker 

persuasive  essay:  a composition  written  to  argue 
for  or  against  a position 

The  purpose  of  this  type  of  essay  is  to 
convince  readers  to  agree  with  your 
position,  to  change  their  opinion,  or  to 
motivate  them  to  do  something. 

photo  essay:  a combination  of  visual  and  written 
text  used  to  communicate  a message 

poetic  imagery:  the  language  used  by  a poet  to 
create  a sensory  impression 

Poetic  imagery,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
image  words,  appeals  to  the  five  senses. 


poetic  voice:  the  speaker  of  a poem 

It  may  be  the  writer  of  the  poem  or  a 
character  through  whom  the  writer  reveals  his 
or  her  thoughts  and  feelings. 

proposal:  a type  of  business  report  in  which  you 
describe  a need  or  problem,  suggest  a 
solution,  and  try  to  persuade  the  reader  to 
agree  to  your  solution 

research  essay:  a composition  in  which  the 
writer  uses  other  people’s  ideas  and 
information  to  support  his  or  her  own 
conclusions 

The  writer  of  a research  essay  uses 
information  from  other  sources,  contributes 
his  or  her  own  facts  and  ideas,  and  interprets 
and  organizes  this  material  to  present  his  or 
her  conclusions. 

tone:  the  attitude  of  a writer  or  speaker  toward 
the  subject  matter  or  audience 

verisimilitude:  the  appearance  of  truth  or  reality; 
plausibility  or  credibility 
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Sussested  Responses 


Section  1 : Lesson  1 

1.  Initial  reactions  to  Sabrina  Ward  Harrison’s  photo  essay  will  vary.  Following  is  one  student’s 
response: 

It’s  so  messy!  Except  for  the  first  page,  it  doesn’t  seem  to  have  much  for  photos.  It’s  more  like  a 
collage.  The  writing  is  kind  of  hard  to  follow.  It  seems  as  if  it  is  made  up  of  three  distinct  parts.  It 
looks  like  a very  personal  piece  of  work. 

2.  You  might  make  the  point  that  because  this  is  a journal  of  self-discovery,  the  writer  herself  is  the 
intended  audience.  Because  she  has  published  the  work,  however,  Harrison  obviously  wishes  to 
share  her  photo  essay  with  others. 

In  the  introduction,  Harrison  seems  to  be  directing  her  photo  essay  to  anyone  who  is  hesitant  or 
unsure  of  where  he  or  she  fits  into  the  world.  Harrison’s  message,  as  well  as  the  design  and  layout 
of  her  photo  essay,  probably  appeal  more  to  a teenage  audience. 

3.  Because  you  are  putting  the  print  messages  into  your  own  words,  wording  will  vary.  Following  are 
one  student’s  responses: 

a.  to- tJ^  (md  he 

b.  Be  yourself.  Don’t  try  to  be  something— or  someone— you  are  not. 

c.  We  worry  about  how  we  look  to  others. 

d.  There  is  too  much  happening  in  my  life  right  now.  I feel  as  if  there  are  too  many  demands 
being  made  on  me.  I’m  finding  it  hard  to  cope. 

e.  Don’t  get  all  worked  up  over  things.  Take  it  easy. 

4.  Question  1 from  Between  the  Lines  11 

Paragraphs  will  be  personal  responses  to  the  photo  essay.  Be  sure  that  you  responded  to  the  three 
required  points. 

Following  are  possible  responses  to  the  three  points  required  for  the  paragraph. 

a.  I think  this  photo  essay  says  that  it  is  not  easy  being  a teenager  today.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
demands  made  on  teenagers — by  themselves,  by  their  parents,  by  school,  by  their  peers,  by 
society  in  general.  There  is  a lot  of  pressure  on  teens  today  to  be  something  they  are  not. 

b.  The  main  idea  of  this  photo  essay  is  that  you  should  be  yourself. 
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c.  Words  that  develop  this  idea  include  the  following; 

• If  you’re  not  yourself,  who  will  BE? 

• Belong  to  yourself. 

• listen  deep  down 

• I . . . became  the  ME  that  I love  and  know  the  BEST. 

Images  that  develop  this  idea  include  the  following^ 

• the  photograph  at  the  bottom  of  page  185 

• the  large  and  colourful  print  used  for  “Belong  to  yourself.” 

• the  image  of  the  girl  on  page  187 

5.  a.  The  dominant  image  in  the  photograph  on  page  182  is  the  girl  on  the  left. 

b.  A close-up,  eye-level  shot  usually  suggests  an  open  or  intimate  relationship  between  the  subject 
and  the  viewer.  In  this  shot,  the  crossed  arms  and  closed  eyes  of  the  girl  are  barriers  that  seem  to 
demand  privacy.  Her  closed  eyes  and  crossed  arms  suggest  that  she  is  protecting  herself,  avoiding 
contact  with  others.  The  dark  shadows  of  the  background  contrast  starkly  with  the  colours  of  the 
clothing,  skin,  and  fruit  making  them  stand  out.  The  angles  of  the  girl’s  arms  draw  the  viewer’s 
attention  to  the  lower  left  of  the  photo,  then  up  the  torso  to  her  face.  The  viewer  seems  to  pause 
to  study  the  girl’s  face  before  crossing  the  blue  line  to  view  the  slightly  out-of-focus  figure  on  the 
right.  The  fact  that  the  figure  is  out  of  focus  and  only  partially  shown  may  lead  the  viewer  to 
assume  that  it  is  of  lesser  importance. 

The  open  posture  of  the  figure  on  the  right  contrasts  with  the  closed  posture  of  the  dominant 
figure.  This  may  suggest  to  the  viewer  that  the  process  of  “spilling  open”  has  begun. 

6.  a.  The  photo  seems  to  suggest  a feeling  of  hesitation  or  uncertainty  that  a person  may  have  before 

“taking  action.” 

b.  The  dark  background,  which  may  represent  the  girl’s  past  because  it  is  behind  her,  helps  to 
establish  the  expectation  that  something  is  about  to  happen — the  girl  is  about  to  begin 
something.  The  incompleteness  of  the  partial  figure  on  the  right  may  leave  the  viewer  with  a 
feeling  of  frustration  at  not  knowing  what  is  happening. 

7.  The  message  that  you  get  from  the  image  will  be  personal.  Following  are  two  students’  impressions: 

• The  message  that  this  image  conveys  to  me  is  that  personal  identity  is  a continuing  process,  not 
a complete  picture. 

• This  image  suggests  to  me  that  you  if  you  want  to  accomplish  something,  you  have  to  be 
prepared  to  take  risks. 
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8.  Following  are  possible  places  where  you  might  see  visual  essays: 

• travel  brochures 

• slide  presentations 

• personal  scrapbooks  or  photo  albums 

• information  or  promotion  brochures  for  a product  or  company 

• baby  books— the  kind  parents  keep  to  record  those  important  moments  of  their  kids  as  babies 

• university  or  college  calendars 

• magazines 

Section  1 : Lesson  2 

1.  This  suggests  that  the  people  on  Quadra  Island  where  the  speaker  grew  up  were  not  Chinese  and 
were  not  her  relatives.  Or,  if  they  were,  there  were  not  very  many  of  them. 

2.  Roles  that  she  has  fulfilled  might  include  the  following: 

• daughter 

• sister 

• friend 

• neighbour 

• babysitter 

• student 

• yearbook  editor 

• sports  team  member 

• club  secretary 

3.  She  has  probably  occupied  many  different  racial,  national,  and  cultural  categories  as  well.  Some  of 
those  categories  could  be  Canadian,  Trinidadian,  British  Columbian,  white,  or  biracial.  Perhaps 
because  she  has  never  considered  herself  as  Chinese  and  because  she  does  not  know  many  of  the 
people,  she  feels  like  an  outsider.  She  is  in  unfamiliar  surroundings  and  she  feels  her  uniqueness 
stands  out.  Remember,  too,  that  she  is  “the  sole  relation  / from  my  branch  of  the  family  tree.”  She 
may  have  felt  alone  and  somewhat  intimidated  or  overwhelmed. 

4.  She  may  be  suddenly  concerned  about  how  others  perceive  her  because  she  feels  “different.”  She 
may  be  wondering  if  the  cousin  asked  her  to  dance  because  she  is  different  or  because  he  wants  to 
be  friends  with  her.  When  people  are  in  a new  situation,  they  are  often  concerned  about  how  other 
people  will  see  them.  They  usually  want  to  be  accepted  by  others  for  themselves. 

5.  The  “second  wedding”  is  Alps’  acceptance  of  her  two  heritages.  She  recognizes  that  both  contribute 
to  her  identity. 

6.  a.  The  poetic  voice  in  “Warren  Pryor”  is  that  of  a third-person  observer. 

b.  The  tone  of  “Warren  Pryor”  is  like  that  of  an  objective  newspaper  report.  There  does  not  seem 

to  be  any  personal  involvement  on  the  part  of  the  speaker. 
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c.  The  mood  of  “Warren  Pryor”  is  cold  and  distant.  The  poem  starts  with  a description  of  the 
parents’  toil  and  sacrifice  to  give  their  son  what  they  perceive  as  a better  life.  It  then  moves  to 
his  response— or  lack  of  response— to  their  plans  for  his  future.  While  they  have  pride  in  his 
accomplishments,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  feeling  of  warmth.  Although  inwardly  he  rages, 
Warren  Pryor  passively  accepts  his  parents’  plan  for  his  life.  There  is  no  show  of  emotion  or 
feelings.  Nowlan  creates  this  mood  through  his  choice  of  words  and  imagery.  The  words  stony 
fields,  meagre  acreage,  and  lonely  patience  in  a barren  hole  create  an  atmosphere  of  emptiness. 
The  comparison  of  Warren  Pryor  to  the  young  bear  jn  a cage  adds  to  the  feeling  that  something 
is  wrong  with  this  picture. 

7.  It  is  likely  that  Warren  Pryor  would  have  become  a farmer,  or  some  similar  occupation  where 

he  could  work  with  his  hands  and  use  his  physical  strength.  The  words  that  support  this  idea  are 
axe-hewn  hands  and  aching  with  empty  strength. 

8.  Question  3 from  Between  the  Lines  11 

Following  are  examples  of  poetic  devices  used  in  the  poem  “After  the  Wedding.”  You  may  have 
identified  others. 


Poetic  Device 

Quoted  Example  \ ^ 

image  words 

• faces  swirling  before  me 

• the  Caribbean  accents 

• couples  whirling  around  the  chairs 

alliteration 

• the  wonder  / of  what  was  not  said 

assonance 

• an  intense  experience 

simile 

• long  and  noisy  tables  / filled  the  banquet  hall  like  sunflowers  / 
pushing  toward  the  centre  of  the  dance  / floor 

metaphor 

• the  island  pockets  of  the  west  / coast 

symbol 

• A wedding  is  a symbol  of  union.  The  second  reference  to 
wedding  at  the  end  of  the  poem  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  the  symbol.  (The  union  here  is  the  poet’s  recognition  and 
acceptance  of  her  two  heritages  as  her  identity.) 

Note:  You  may  find  it  easier  to  pick  out  alliteration  and  assonance  if  you  read  the  poem  aloud. 
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Section  1 : Lesson  3 

1.  Lists  will,  of  course,  depend  on  your  personal  experience.  Following  is  one  student’s  list. 

When  1 was  in  grade  9,  I took  part  in  an  exchange  with  students  from  Quebec.  Students  from  my 
French  class  spent  two  weeks  in  Quebec  with  students  from  a school  there.  Here  is  my  list  of  feelings: 

• shy 

• overwhelmed 

• excited 

• anxious 

• a little  bit  scared 

• thrilled  to  be  there 

• misunderstood— my  French  wasn’t  very  good 

2.  Question  1 from  Between  the  Lines  11 

a.  The  speaker  is  the  author— Karen  Connelly.  She  has  gone  to  Thailand  to  “live  and  learn  in  a 
new  culture.” 

b.  Connelly  has  started  to  leave  her  Western  culture  behind,  but  not  her  memories.  If  she  is  to  fit  in, 
she  has  to  “live”  Thai  culture.  She  can  keep  her  Western  memories,  but  she  must  be  careful  that 
they  do  not  become  the  yardstick  that  she  uses  to  measure  Thai  culture.  She  will  have  to  accept 
that  the  two  are  distinct;  one  is  not  better  or  worse  than  the  other.  Otherwise,  she  will  not  achieve 
her  goal  of  living  and  learning  in  a new  culture. 

c.  The  writer  does  not  feel  part  of  her  new  culture.  She  is  not  yet  comfortable  in  it.  She  is  still 
disoriented— it  is  only  a month  since  her  arrival.  She  feels  very  alone;  however,  she  wants  to  fit 
in — to  speak  the  language  and  learn  the  songs.  In  time,  Connelly  will  likely  become  part  of  her 
new  culture. 

d.  The  Thai  people  she  meets  are  eager  to  learn  about  her  and  to  have  her  learn  their  language  and 
culture.  They  react  with  kindness  and  friendliness.  The  children  especially  are  fascinated  with 
her  difference. 

e.  She  has  not  achieved  her  goal  yet,  but  she  is  trying  to  “live  and  learn  in  a new  culture.”  She  has 
learned  some  words  and  has  been  accepted  by  the  children.  She  has  also  learned  that  a person 
can  be  terribly  alone,  even  when  surrounded  by  others,  if  he  or  she  cannot  communicate  in  a 
common  language. 

3.  Connelly  is  physically  larger  than  the  majority  of  the  people  she  has  come  to  live  with.  She  has 
different  values  than  they  do;  for  instance,  they  do  not  understand  her  need  to  spend  time  by  herself 
away  from  others.  She  is  not  accustomed  to  being  constantly  surrounded  by  people,  especially  when 
she  cannot  understand  their  language. 

She  is  treated  differently  in  that  she  is  a novelty.  The  people,  particularly  the  children,  are  anxious  to 
please  her  and  to  teach  her  different  things. 
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4.  Yes,  Connelly  does  have  doubts  about  her  choice  to  travel  to  Thailand.  She  feels  overwhelmed  by  all 
the  changes  and  newness,  and  by  the  fact  that  she  does  not  have  words  to  express  herself  or  to 
understand  the  people. 

She  is  not  the  same  person  she  was  when  she  left  her  homeland.  She  seems  to  have  lost  her  sense 
of  where  she  belongs.  Connelly  recognizes  that  words  are  a part  of  who  she  is,  and  when  she  does 
not  have  them,  she  loses  something  of  herself.  It  appears  that  she  is  in  the  process  of  revising  her 
personal  identity. 

Section  2:  Lesson  1 


1.  Like  you,  your  poem  will  be  unique.  Following  is  one  English  Language  Arts  20-2  student’s  response: 

I Am 

lam... 

White 
Red  haired 

English  and  Gaelic  speaking 
Irish 

Roman  Catholic 
Canadian 
I belong  to  . . . 

Barrhead 

Beaverbrook  Estates 
Joe  and  Sue 

Jocks,  4-H,  and  Youth  Group 
I am  not  like  others  because  . . . 

I have  no  sisters. 

I like  broccoli. 

I play  piano. 

I ride  the  bus. 

I am  unique. 


Question  1 from  Between  the  Lines  11 


I : To  conceive — in  the  context  of  the  poem— means  to  form  mental  images  of  or  to  understand  and 
I'  recognize  the  meaning  of  “the  stranger.”  According  to  the  poem,  we  are  all  strangers  because  we 
i|;  are  all  “different.” 

II ' 

ii  I 

l'  For  someone  to  become  a “foreigner”  or  “the  strange  other,”  that  individual  must  define  himself  or 
II I herself.  The  very  act  of  defining  oneself  makes  one  unique  or  different — a stranger  to  others. 
Ironically,  this  uniqueness  may  cause  us  to  be  excluded  by  others. 
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3.  The  structure  adds  to  the  impact  of  the  poem  because  each  part  builds  on  the  previous  part.  In  a 
way,  it  is  comparable  to  a recipe  for  a cake.  You  are  directed  to  add  ingredients  in  a certain  order  to 
arrive  at  an  outcome— the  finished  product.  In  this  case,  details  are  added  to  form  a stranger. 

4.  a.  To  give  someone  looks  means  to  use  facial  expressions  to  convey  some  attitude,  for  example, 

disgust  or  disapproval.  It  usually  refers  to  negative  looks. 

b.  Most  people  have  been  on  the  receiving  end  of  “a  look”  at  some  point.  You  may  have  felt  hurt, 
angry,  rejected,  violated,  excluded,  or  even  invisible. 


5. 


Don’t  give  me  looks  that  put  me  in  my  place 
that  open  my  mail 

that  smell  me  coming  and  going,  and  see  me  everywhere. 

'7Ae  d&ed-  ml  uMint  he  jdAxicfed  oA^ 

doei^  ml  kee  fjAiaacifr 

mueuied.  Mke  dx^  ml  wxixd  to-  he  f}Xie-judcjed. 

Don’t  give  me  looks  made  of  plastic  smiles 
reserved  for  co-workers  who  rush  past 
on  a wave  of  caffeine  and  nicotine,  letting  ‘How  are  you!’ 
drift  and  hang  in  the  air. 

You  say,  ‘Fine!’  neither  hearing  nor  meaning  it. 

Don’t  give  me  those  looks. 

The  speaker  does  not  want  to  be  given  the 
looks  that  are  connected  to  the  insincerity  of 
conventional  greetings  that  are  acceptable  to 
most  people.  (“How  are  you?”  does  not  mean 
the  speaker  wants  a medical  report.  In  fact,  he 
or  she  may  not  even  wait  for  the  answer  of 
“Fine.”)  The  speaker  wants  to  be  given  looks 
of  genuine  interest  and  concern,  not  the  same 
looks  that  are  given  to  an  object  that  is  “just 
there”  like  a piece  of  furniture. 

Don’t  give  me  looks  full  of  hell  and  damn 

and  who  cares?  who  cares? 

that  flap  on  the  line  like  clothes  in  the  wind 

that  ring  and  ring  like  a telephone  in  an  empty  room 

that  flicker  white  and  snowy,  like  the  telly  at  midnight 

that  are  snowblind  in  August 

that  are  full  of  the  rest  of  all  the  world 

and  not  me. 

The  speaker  objects  to  looks  that  make  her 
feel  insignificant  and  unimportant.  She  is 
protesting  against  looks  that  exclude  her  from 
society. 

6.  Following  are  some  of  the  feelings  behind  the  looks  the  speaker  gets: 

• feelings  of  disapproval  or  contempt 

• feelings  of  discrimination  or  prejudice 

• feelings  of  insincerity 

• feelings  of  dismissal 

• feelings  of  aversion 
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7.  Question  2 from  Between  the  Lines  11 

Responses  will  be  personal.  Following  are  one  student’s  thoughts: 

1 think  the  poet  wrote  this  poem  to  express  her  hurt  and  anger  at  being  excluded  from  mainstream 
society.  She  may  be  protesting  against  racial  discrimination.  She  could  also  be  protesting  her 
exclusion  from  “all  the  rest  of  the  world”  for  another  reason.  For  example,  she  may  feel  excluded 
because  of  her  gender,  race,  religion,  or  physical  ability. 

8.  The  tone  is  angry.  The  effect  of  these  images  is  to  arouse  in  the  reader  feelings  of  rejection  and 
anger  at  being  excluded. 

9.  The  following  images  are  similes: 

• [looks]  that  flap  on  the  line  like  clothes  in  the  wind 

• [looks]  that  ring  and  ring  like  a telephone  in  an  empty  room 

• [looks]  that  flicker  white  and  snowy,  like  the  telly  at  midnight 

10.  Question  1 from  Between  the  Lines  11 

• Were  you  surprised  by  any  of  the  ways  that  the  Human  Rights  Commission  states  a person 
can  be  discriminated  against?  Have  you  observed  or  heard  about  cases  of  discrimination 
involving  the  reasons  listed  in  the  article? 

• The  article  mentions  the  following  examples  of  discrimination: 

- discrimination  against  job  applicants  on  the  basis  of  colour,  place  of  origin,  age,  gender,  or 
disability 

- longstanding  policies  that  discriminate  against  a particular  group,  for  example,  height 
requirements  may  exclude  women  or  particular  races  from  certain  jobs 

• After  a complaint  is  filed,  a human  rights  investigator  will  seek  evidence  to  support  the 
complaint.  Efforts  are  made  to  settle  the  complaint.  If  it  is  not  resolved,  a report  is  made  to 
members  of  the  commission  for  a decision. 

• A person  making  a complaint  is  protected  by  the  commission  and  by  law.  It  is  a criminal 
offence  to  threaten,  intimidate,  or  discriminate  against  a complainant  or  a witness. 

Section  2:  Lesson  2 

1.  Rick  Hansen’s  attitude  toward  his  own  disability  appears  to  be  very  positive.  He  has  come  to  terms 
with  his  disability  and  has  not  let  his  disability  get  in  the  way  of  what  he  wants  to  do  with  his  life. 

2.  The  article  reveals  that  Cam  Tait  has  a positive  outlook.  He  is  sociable  and  outgoing.  He  is 
quick-witted  and  has  a strong  sense  of  humour. 
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3.  According  to  Tait,  the  biggest  obstacle  facing  people  with  disabilities  is  the  attitude  of  able-bodied 
people. 

4.  Cam  Tait  has  used  humour  to  make  people  relax  and  feel  at  ease  with  his  disability. 

5.  Tait  teaches  others  through  his  sense  of  humour  that  people  with  disabilities  are  human.  Through 
his  use  of  humour,  Tait  teaches  others  to  see  the  individuals  not  the  disabilities. 

6.  Question  2 from  Communicate! 

Sentences  may  vary.  Following  are  some  possibilities: 

• Compound  Sentence:  Yesterday  dragged  on  forever  and  today  has  dragged  on  forever  too. 

• Complex  sentence:  While  yesterday  dragged  on  forever,  today  has  dragged  on  forever  too. 

Question  3 from  Communicate! 

Paragraphs  will  vary.  Following  is  one  student’s  response: 

The  Jim  twins  are  twin  brothers  who  were  separated  at  birth.  Each  boy  was  adopted  into  a different 
family,  and  each  boy  was  named  James  by  his  adoptive  parents.  When  the  twins  were  reunited  at 
the  age  of  39,  a string  of  astonishing  similarities  were  discovered  in  their  lives.  Both  had  been 
married  to  women  named  Linda,  and  both  had  remarried  women  named  Betty.  Jim  Springer  named 
his  son  James  Allan  while  his  twin  brother,  Jim  Lewis,  named  his  James  Alan. 

7.  a.  scorn:  disdain,  despisal 

b.  sneers:  facial  expressions  conveying  contempt 

c.  unloquacious:  silent,  not  talkative 

d.  morose:  sullen,  ill-humoured 

8.  Compare  your  list  of  words  and  phrases  to  the  following: 

• walked  about  stunned 

• He  shuddered  . . . 

• watched  them  with  suspicion 

• imagined  laughter 

• solitary  and  unloquacious 

• morose 

9.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Have  you  given  a clear  explanation  for  your  choice?  Following  is  one 
student’s  response: 

1 think  the  line  “He  was  sore  with  the  hunger  for  company  among  the  people”  is  the  most  powerful. 
The  word  sore  can  have  two  meanings.  It  can  mean  painful  and  it  can  mean  angry.  To  me,  this 
sums  up  Jamie’s  response  to  his  disability.  He  hurts  and  he  is  angry.  Jamie  longs  to  be  a part  of 
society,  but  at  the  same  time  he  has  alienated  himself  because  of  his  disability. 
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10.  Jamie’s  first  reaction  to  his  deafness  is  to  be  “stunned  by  the  terrible  silence.”  He  cannot  believe  it. 
He  becomes  more  and  more  withdrawn  because  he  thinks  people  pity  him,  look  at  him  with 
contempt  and  scorn,  or  laugh  at  him.  He  is  not  able  to  come  to  terms  with  his  deafness.  He  cannot 
respond  to  it  except  by  alienating  himself  from  other  people. 

11.  Jamie  dreams  he  is  in  “cowboy  heaven”  where  he  can  hear  the  noises  that  are  a part  of  this  image. 

In  other  words,  he  dreams  in  sound.  When  he  awakens,  he  feels  morose  because  he  is  still  deaf. 

12.  Jamie  is  angry  because  his  deafness  has  excluded  him  from  society.  He  is  described  as  “sore  with  the 
hunger  for  company  among  the  people.  ” 

Section  2:  Lesson  3 

1.  Your  response  will  depend  on  the  show  you  chose.  In  the  1950s  and  1960s,  almost  every  TV  family 
had  a mother  who  did  not  work  outside  the  home  and  a father  who  usually  worked  at  a white-collar 
job  that  nobody  ever  talked  about.  Divorce  did  not  seem  to  exist.  Roles  were  clearly  defined.  The 
mother  did  all  the  chores  in  the  home,  looked  after  the  children,  and  never  had  a hair  out  of  place. 
The  teenagers  were  all  polite,  well-groomed,  and  respectful;  their  problems  were  always  wonderfully 
easy  to  solve.  As  for  the  father,  his  only  task  at  home  seemed  to  be  to  sort  out  everyone’s  problems 
and  dispense  a weekly  dose  of  wisdom.  Are  such  families  still  around  on  TV  today? 

2.  She  likes  her  father’s  work,  unlike  her  mother  who  “disliked  the  whole  pelting  operation.”  The  girl 
finds  the  smell  of  the  dead  foxes  “reassuringly  seasonal,  like  oranges  and  pine  needles.” 

3.  The  girl  fantasizes  about  exciting  adventures,  most  of  which  demand  acts  of  bravery  on  her  part. 

For  example,  she  rescues  people  from  a bombed-out  building  and  she  shoots  two  rabid  wolves. 

4.  She  does  hard  physical  labour;  for  instance  she  carries  water  to  the  foxes  and  helps  her  father  cut 
grass  to  pile  on  top  of  the  fox  pens  for  shade. 

5.  To  her,  it  means  that  he  respects  her  efforts;  she  is  a hard  worker. 

6.  The  narrator  does  not  like  the  monotony  and  the  lack  of  freedom  in  the  kitchen.  “I  hated  the  hot 
dark  kitchen,”  she  says.  “It  seemed  to  me  that  work  in  the  house  was  endless,  dreary  and  peculiarly 
depressing;  work  done  out  of  doors,  and  in  my  father’s  service,  was  ritualistically  important.” 

7.  The  girl’s  mother  talks  to  her  more  than  her  father  does.  She  is  friendlier,  but  the  girl  does  not  trust 
her,  mainly  because  she  knows  her  mother  is  plotting  to  keep  her  permanently  in  the  kitchen,  away 
from  her  father.  She  feels  her  mother  is  trying  to  take  away  her  freedom. 

8.  Her  younger  brother  Laird  is  becoming  bigger  and  stronger.  Soon  he  will  be  physically  able  to  serve 
as  the  father’s  “hired  hand.”  The  girl  will  then  be  relegated  to  the  kitchen. 

9.  Before,  the  word  girl  seemed  “innocent.”  Now  it  seems  to  have  negative  associations.  To  become  a 
girl  seems  to  mean  to  become  less  than  a boy.  “Laird’s  gonna  show  you  one  day,”  says  Henry, 
suggesting  that  Laird  will  soon  assert  his  superiority  over  her.  It  means  she  will  no  longer  be  good 
enough  to  work  outdoors. 
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10.  Laird  is  shocked  by  the  shooting  of  the  horse.  He  seems  like  a little  boy  to  her  again,  “young  and 
innocent.”  She  welcomes  the  chance  to  show  her  superiority  again. 

11.  She  no  longer  trusts  Laird  because  she  knows  he  is  her  rival,  even  if  he  does  not.  If  he  told  their 
father  what  happened,  it  would  diminish  her  standing  in  her  father’s  eyes.  He  might  send  her 
inside  to  work  with  her  mother. 

12.  They  no  longer  sing  at  night;  Laird  says  her  singing  is  “silly.”  They  no  longer  need  each  other  to 
avoid  being  afraid  at  night.  She  plans  to  put  up  a barricade  between  her  part  of  the  room  and  his. 

13.  You  may  have  thought  that  the  following  details  seem  so  authentic  that  the  author  must  have 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  activities  she  describes. 

a.  raising  foxes:  “After  the  pelt  had  been  stretched  inside-out  on  a long  board  my  father  scraped 
away  delicately,  removing  the  little  clotted  webs  of  blood  vessels,  the  bubbles  of  fat;  the  smell 
of  blood  and  animal  fat,  with  the  strong,  primitive  odour  of  the  fox  itself ...” 

b.  seeing  a horse  being  shot:  “Mack  did  not  collapse  at  once  but  swayed,  lurched  sideways  and 
fell,  first  on  his  side;  then  he  rolled  over  on  his  back  and,  amazingly,  kicked  his  legs  for  a few 
seconds  in  the  air.” 

c.  being  a child:  “But  we  had  rules  to  keep  us  safe.  When  the  light  was  on,  we  were  safe  as  long 
as  we  did  not  step  off  the  square  of  worn  carpet  which  defined  our  bedroom-space;  when  the 
light  was  off,  no  place  was  safe  but  the  beds  themselves.” 

14.  The  farm  provides  everyone  who  lives  there  with  different  chores  to  do.  The  story,  however,  is  not 
really  about  farming,  or  rural  life,  or  men’s  work  and  women’s  work.  It  is  about  attitudes.  Really, 
the  story  could  take  place  anywhere  sexist  attitudes  exist.  It  is  one  thing  to  believe  that  there  are 
basic  differences  between  men  and  women.  It  is  another  to  believe,  as  the  father  does,  that  women 
are  somehow  less  intelligent  or  less  capable  beings  than  men.  This  is  an  attitude  that  is  not 
governed  by  any  specific  setting. 

15.  Question  1 from  Communicate! 

Compare  the  changes  you  made  to  avoid  gender  bias  to  the  following: 

a.  Mr.  Delvecchio,  I’d  like  you  to  meet  Mr.  Hamid,  Mr.  Dawson,  and  Ms.  Milligan. 

b.  We  will  give  a new  car  to  the  businessperson  who  makes  the  greatest  contribution  to  his  or  her 
community. 

c.  He  likes  that  restaurant  because  his  favourite  waiter  works  there. 

d.  They  will  present  a gold  statue  to  the  agent  who  sells  the  most  houses  in  a year. 
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j Section  3:  Lesson  1 

II.  and  2.  Predictions  will,  of  course,  vary  from  reader  to  reader.  Your  predictions  were  probably 

influenced  by  the  writer’s  tone.  The  beginning  sentences  sound  very  serious,  but  by  the  time  you 
read  the  third  sentence,  you  likely  realized  that  the  writer’s  tone  is  somewhat  playful. 

II  3.  Question  1 from  Between  the  Lines  11 

ii 

The  conflict  in  the  story  is  between  an  aboriginal  society  represented  by  Grandma  Weaver  and 
white  society  represented  by  the  social  scientists.  Grandma  Weaver  comes  out  victorious  because 
i she  inadvertently  makes  some  of  the  social  scientists  realize  they  are  “appreciating”  her  and  her 
culture  from  their  viewpoint,  not  hers.  She  also  gives  the  people  in  her  community  a good  laugh. 

Question  2 from  Between  the  Lines  11 

i Following  are  sentences  that  make  fun  of  the  modern  invasion  into  Grandma  Weaver’s  life: 

• They  took  pictures  of  everything  in  her  room— the  dance  masks  . . . even  her  panties  folded 
neatly  in  a drawer. 

• Gameras  and  tape  recorders  clicked  on  and  later  it  was  said  that  the  sound  of  the  machines 
I almost  drowned  out  Grandma  Weaver’s  voice. 

You  may  have  noted  other  sentences. 

4.  Question  4 from  Between  the  Lines  11 

Expropriation  is  to  take  away  from  the  owner.  The  expropriation  of  one  culture  by  another  means 
I that  one  culture  overwhelms  another.  It  usually  means  that  a more  powerful  group— often  referred 
to  as  a majority  though  it  may  not  be  larger — assimilates  another  group — often  referred  to  as  a 
minority  though  it  may  not  be  smaller.  In  the  case  of  the  story,  it  appears  that  Grandma  Weaver’s 
culture  is  being  expropriated  by  English-speaking  culture. 

I The  social  scientists  do  not  understand  or  appreciate  the  old  woman’s  culture.  They  appreciate  it 

I only  as  something  to  be  studied,  not  as  something  to  understand  and  value.  They  do  not  appreciate 

i the  message  or  values  of  the  old  woman’s  culture. 

I Your  feelings  about  the  process  of  dominant  cultures  trying  to  “capture”  or  preserve  minority 
j cultures  will  be  personal. 
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Section  3:  Lesson  2 


1.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Perhaps  your  family  has  insisted  that  certain  types  of  clothing  are  most 
appropriate  when  you  go  to  worship  or  to  visit  your  grandparents. 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  Many  cultures  and  religions  have  similar  traditions.  For  example,  Christian 
women,  when  in  church,  were  traditionally  expected  to  cover  their  heads  with  a veil  or  hat.  In  the 
Jewish  tradition,  males  wear  a yarmiilke  to  show  respect  for  God.  Sikh  men  wear  turbans.  Hutterite 
women  wear  long  skirts  and  scarves. 

3.  According  to  Yusufali,  the  media  portray  Muslim  women  as  “harem  girls  and  belly  dancers,  women 
who  are  kept  in  seclusion  except  for  the  private  pleasure  of  their  male  masters.”  The  reality  is  quite 
different.  The  writer  argues  that  the  hijab  is  actually  a symbol  of  female  empowerment. 

4.  She  means  that  women  today  are  not  free  because,  no  matter  where  a woman  goes,  “every  aspect  of 
her  physical  self”  is  “being  checked  out”  by  males.  Because  Yusufali’s  own  body  is  completely 
covered,  she  feels  that  it  is  not  true  for  her.  She  is  in  control  of  how  other  people  perceive  her. 

5.  According  to  Yusufali,  the  media— in  this  case,  magazines — define  what  is  “in”  or  “out”  in  terms  of 
beauty.  If  you  do  not  measure  up  to  the  standards  dictated  by  the  images,  you  have  to  change  your 
appearance.  This  is  a form  of  manipulation  that  she  believes  must  be  resisted  because  the  standards 
are  artificial  and  unrealistic. 

6.  a.  thesis  statement:  “A  more  serious  issue  is  the  danger  snow  presents.  Failing  to  understand  this 

danger  can  result  in  accidents,  which  could  be  avoided.” 

b.  supporting  arguments:  Cars  skidding  endanger  pedestrians;  snow  banks  obscure  vision; 
narrow  sidewalks  and  streets  create  hazards  for  drivers  and  walkers;  kids  behave  recklessly 
when  snowboarding  in  an  unsafe  manner;  adults  risk  heart  attacks  when  shovelling  snow. 

c.  conclusion:  The  last  two  paragraphs  suggest  actions  that  can  be  taken  to  avoid  the  dangers. 

7.  a.  Charts  will  vary.  You  should  come  up  with  at  least  three  arguments  for  each  side.  You  may  find 

it  helpful  to  do  some  research  before  you  fill  in  your  chart.  If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet, 
use  your  favourite  search  engine  and  enter  the  keywords  school  uniform. 

b.  Does  your  thesis  statement  clearly  and  strongly  state  your  position?  Note  that  a thesis  statement 
should  not  be  a question.  If  you  are  having  difficulty  writing  a thesis  statement,  review  the 
segment  called  “Creating  Reader  Expectation”  on  pages  145  and  146  in  Communicate! 
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8.  Use  the  following  checklist  to  help  you  assess  the  draft  of  your  persuasive  essay. 


My  introduction  tells  readers  what  to  expect  in  the  body  of  my  essay. 

My  introduction  motivates  readers  to  read  more. 

My  introduction  presents  my  thesis  statement. 

Each  paragraph  in  the  body  of  my  essay  contains  one  main  idea. 

Each  paragraph  in  the  body  of  my  essay  relates  to  my  thesis. 

My  conclusion  summarizes,  restates  my  thesis,  or  motivates  my  readers  to  act. 

Section  3:  Lesson  3 

1.  Examples  will  vary.  Following  are  some  possibilities. 

• Examples  that  show  the  writer  is  trying  to  inform: 

- Our  mission  is  to  educate,  challenge,  and  effect  change  by  raising  awareness  of,  and 
ultimately  eliminating,  animal  testing  from  the  manufacture  of  cosmetics. 

- The  staged  presentation,  “Look  Good,  Do  Good,  Feel  Good”  combines  slides,  video,  and 
music  with  theatrical  performances  featuring  a cast  of  six  students/actors. 

• Examples  that  show  the  writer  is  trying  to  persuade: 

- The  one-hour  presentation  explores  the  personal  needs  of  young  people,  both  inside  and 
outside  the  classroom.  It  also  supports  the  goals  of  many  of  the  current  curriculum 
guidelines  for  this  province. 

- “Look  Good,  Do  Good,  Feel  Good”  has  been  presented  at  many  other  high  schools  to  rave 
reviews,  and  has  received  overwhelming,  ongoing  support  from  teachers  and  students  alike. 

2.  The  audience  for  this  model  is  Ms.  Marilyn  Potecki,  the  principal  of  Dr.  Norman  Bethune  Collegiate. 
Examples  of  what  has  been  done  to  convince  Ms.  Potecki  that  the  specific  needs  of  her  school  will 
be  recognized  and  satisfied  include 

• the  link  made  between  the  presentation  and  the  curriculum  guidelines — the  presentation  is 
tied  in  with  what  is  being  taught 

• the  provision  of  models  for  building  positive  self-image,  critical-thinking  skills,  the  ability  to 
make  ethical  decisions,  and  the  courage  to  effect  change — such  positive  aspects  are  usually 
promoted  by  schools 

• assurances  regarding  the  group’s  purpose,  for  instance  Ms.  Grandy  assures  Ms.  Potecki  that 
“We  are  not  a group  of . . . extremists.” 

• a willingness  to  compromise  to  adapt  to  school  resources 
You  may  have  other  examples. 
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3.  A business-letter  format  was  used  because  this  proposal  was  written  for  someone  outside  the 
organization. 


Introduction 

• identifies  who  is  making  the  proposal  and 
gives  an  overview  of  the  proposal 

Background  and 
Purpose 

• gives  the  history  behind  the  proposal 
and  the  reasons  for  the  proposal 

Proposed  Plan 

• describes  the  details  of  the  proposal — 
gives  the  what,  when,  and  how 

Cost 

• details  the  budget  or  cost  of  the  proposal 

Staffing 

• tells  who  is  involved  in  carrying  out  the 
proposal  and  their  qualifications 

Authorization 

• requests  approval  for  the  proposal  within 
a certain  time  frame,  and  refocuses  the 
reader  on  the  highlights  of  the  proposal 

All  of  the  parts  of  the  proposal  are  necessary  to  provide  the  recipient  of  the  proposal  with  enough 
information  to  make  an  informed  decision. 

5.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Be  sure  to  back  your  opinions  with  sound  reasons. 

6.  Again,  responses  may  vary.  Compare  your  examples  to  the  following: 

• persuasive  language:  “.  . . we  are  a growing  group  of  young  people  who  want  to  do 
something  about  the  cosmetics  we  know  and  love.” 

• objective  language:  “Through  sound,  scientific  inquiry,  we  engage  students  in  our  cause  and 
demonstrate  why  this  goal  is  both  achievable  and  desirable.” 

• positive  language:  “Our  mission  is  to  educate,  challenge,  and  effect  change  by  raising 
awareness  ...” 
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7. 


To  begin  organizing  your  proposal  ideas,  you  may  find  it  helpful  to  outline  your  proposal  by 
completing  a chart  similar  to  the  following.  Notice  that  the  writer  of  the  More  Than  Skin  Deep 
proposal  used  the  chart  to  make  rough  notes  for  herself  before  she  began  writing. 


More  Than  Skin  Deep 


Your  Proposal 


Introduction 

• introduce  More  Than  Skin  Deep 
organization  and  explain  why  proposal  - 
is  being  made 

Background 
and  Purpose 

• Background:  history  of  More  Than  Skin 
Deep  and  description  of  its  membership 
and  goals 

• Purpose:  to  raise  awareness  of  use  of 
animals  in  testing  and  manufacturing  of 
cosmetics,  and  to  eliminate  this  practice 

Production 

Details 

• stage  presentation  combining  slides, 
video,  music,  and  live  performances  by 
a cast  of  six 

• demonstration  of  traditional  cosmetics 

• audience  participation 

• question  and  answer  session 

Technical 

Details 

• stage  7 x 5 m 

• basic  auditorium  lighting 

Cost 

• $250  for  complete  presentation 

• $50  for  pared-down  classroom 
presentation 

Staffing 

• non-profit  organization  consisting  of 
young  people  and  high  school  students, 
supported  by  advisors  and  a board  of 
directors 

Authorization 

• refocus  on  purpose 

• ask  for  response  by  certain  time 

Step  1.  Did  you  clearly  identify  who  you  are  and  why  you  are  making  the  proposal?  Will  your 
introduction  capture  your  reader’s  interest? 

Step  2.  Have  you  identifed  what  brought  about  the  need  for  your  proposal? 

Step  3.  Is  your  “proposed  plan”  clearly  and  concisely  set  out?  In  other  words,  will  your  reader 
understand  exactly  what  you  plan  to  do? 

Step  4.  Is  your  budget  information  clear  and  accurate? 

Step  5.  In  the  authorization  section,  did  you  highlight  a key  benefit  that  will  result  from  accepting  your 
proposal? 
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Readinss 


Laughter  from  the  Wheelchair  Helps  Others  ^ 


Cam  Tail 


It’s  six  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

A few  of  the  guys  and  I go  for  a beer  after 
another  day  of  work.  When  the  waitress  comes  to 
take  my  order,  I mention  that  I need  a straw.  She 
looks  at  me  in  a puzzled  way  and  asks,  “Don’t  you 
get  drunk  faster  drinking  beer  through  a straw?” 

I shake  my  head.  “Not  me,”  I reply.  “I  just  walk 
a straight  line.” 

For  a moment,  there’s  silence.  The  waitress 
doesn’t  know  if  she  should  laugh  or  not.  I mean, 
after  all,  we  can’t  laugh  about  disabled  people,  can 
we?  That  would  be  making  fun  of  a minority  group 
and  that  isn’t  very  nice,  is  it? 

This  is  where  it’s  time  to  dispel  a myth.  Disabled 
persons  can  laugh  with  themselves— not  at 
themselves.  But  many  people  do  not  expect  disabled 
people  to  be  funny. 

And  the  biggest  obstacle  handicapped 
individuals  face  is  the  attitude  of  able-bodied 
persons.  The  first  time  someone  meets  a disabled 
person,  they  really  don’t  know  what  to  expect. 
Humour,  in  many  cases,  helps  break  the  ice. 

Let  me  give  a few  examples. 

When  someone  asks  me  why  I’m  in  a 
wheelchair,  I could  tell  them  a very  boring  story 
about  the  motor  area  of  the  brain,  and  because  of 
lack  of  oxygen  at  birth,  my  co-ordination  isn’t  up 
to  par.  Unless  you’re  a doctor,  my  account  would 
be  drier  than  the  cafeteria  at  the  Alberta  Alcoholism 
and  Drug  Abuse  Commission. 

Instead,  I tell  the  interested  party  that  I came 
out  backwards  when  I was  born  and  that  explains 
why  1 eat  my  apple  pie  before  my  roast  beef  but, 
more  importantly,  why  I wheel  myself  backward.  I 
couldn’t  breathe  for  17  minutes  and  the  doctors  gave 
up  on  me.  But  my  father  has  maintained  I’ve  always 


been  a bit  of  a practical  joker  and  I guess  I pulled 
my  first  joke  when  I was  18  minutes  old: 

I took  a breath  and  lived. 

When  I was  11  months  old,  my  folks  took  me 
to  the  doctor  to  see  what  was  wrong  with  me.  The 
doctor  took  his  glasses  off,  placed  them  on  his  desk 
and  looked  my  father  straight  in  the  he  eye. 

“Mr.  Tait,”  he  said  with  authority  in  his  voice,  “your 
son  has  c.p.” 

Dad  jumped  up  in  the  air  and  clicked  his  heels; 
Dad  was  a very  happy  man.  He  thought  he  had 
just  inherited  Canadian  Pacific. 

That  wasn’t  the  case,  though. 

I have  cerebral  palsy.  Due  to  me  being  stubborn 
and  not  breathing  at  birth,  the  motor  control  area 
of  my  brain  is  damaged.  That  means  I probably 
will  never  be  a morning  man  for  a radio  station, 
nor  will  I beat  Wayne  Gretzky  in  the  National 
Hockey  League  scoring  race— but  that’s  O.K. 

That  was  25  years  and  four  wheelchairs  ago.  I 
have  noticed  that  if  I crack  a joke  to  a person  who 
really  is  a little  scared  of  a guy  in  a wheelchair  who 
talks  funny  and  has  uncontrolled  movements,  I am 
accepted  as  one  of  the  guys. 

Some  people  ask  me  if  I can  cook.  “I  have  two 
specialities,”  I answer.  “Scrambled  eggs  and  tossed 
salad.” 

With  those  attempts  at  being  funny,  it  does  two 
things:  it  relaxes  people  and  it  lets  them  know 
people  who  are  physically  disabled  are  not  mentally 
disabled  as  well. 

One  time  I was  returning  from  Saskatchewan 
on  Greyhound  Bus  Lines.  I wheeled  up  to  the  driver. 
“May  I see  your  ticket?”  he  asked. 

I gave  it  to  him  and  he  read  it?”  Going  to 
Edmonton,  eh?” 


' Cam  Tait,  "Laughter  from  the  Wheelchair  Helps  Others.”  Edmonton  Journal.  Reproduced  with  permission  of  the  Edmonton  Journal. 
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“Hell,  no,”  1 replied.  “I’m  going  to  Vancouver. 
I’m  your  relief  driver.” 

The  dating  game  can  be  interesting  when  you’re 
disabled. 

1 like  dancing  in  my  chair.  When  1 ask  a girl  to 
a dance,  they  kind  of  look  at  me  funny— here’s  a 
guy  who  can’t  even  walk,  and  he  wants  to  go 
dancing?  1 explain  to  them  that  1 am,  indeed,  an 
experienced  dancer.  People  often  say  that  when  1 
walk  it  looks  like  I’m  doing  the  Watusi  and 
Two  Step  together. 

If  the  girl  says  yes,  1 assure  her  1 won’t  embarrass 
her  and  leave  skid  marks  on  the  dance  floor. 

The  odd  time,  a girl  may  be  hesitant  to  hold 
hands,  but  1 tell  them  c.p.  is  not  contagious. 

I’ve  been  a sports  writer  of  sorts  for  the  past 
five  years.  Some  interesting  things  have  happened 
when  1 meet  athletes. 

The  very  first  time  1 met  Gretzky  was  at  a press 
conference  in  the  summer  of  1979. 1 wheeled  up  to 
him  with  my  notebook  in  hand,  pencil  behind  my 
ear,  and  1 extended  my  hand.  “Wayne,”  1 started, 
“my  name  is  Cam  Tait.  May  1 ask  you  a few 
questions?” 

Gretzky  grabbed  my  notebook  from  me,  took 
the  pen  from  his  shirt  pocket  and  said:  “I’d  be  happy 
to  give  you  my  autograph.” 


1 quietly  laughed.  1 asked  my  friend  to  come 
over  and  interpret  for  me.  I’m  positive  it’s  the  only 
interview  Gretzky  has  ever  done  with  an 
interpreter— when  the  same  language  was  being 
spoken. 

I’ve  participated  in  some  sports  as  well.  A friend 
of  mine  took  me  golfing  three  years  ago.  “We  have 
one  problem,”  he  warned.  “We  have  to  figure  out 
your  handicap.” 

“That’s  easy,”  1 answered. 

“It’s  cerebral  palsy.” 

1 think  people  are  a little  scared  to  laugh  with 
someone  with  a disability,  because,  in  their  minds, 
there  isn’t  anything  funny  about  life  in  a wheelchair. 

But  I’m  a firm  believer  that  everyone  likes  a 
laugh.  And  when  a disabled  person  tells  a joke  it 
provides  a smile,  but  as  1 said,  it  also  proves  disabled 
people  are  human. 

For  me,  it  hit  me  that  c.p.  was  with  me  for  life 
when  1 was  12.  Both  my  brother  and  sister  got  up 
on  water  skis  for  the  first  time  one  sunny  Sunday. 
Although  1 was  happy  for  them,  1 cried  on  the  beach 
for  half-an-hour.  It  finally  dawned  on  me  1 would 
never  be  able  to  do  things  many  people  take  for 
granted. 

But  I’m  happy  1 came  to  terms  when  1 did. 

Besides,  it  would  be  darn  hard  to  get  a 
wheelchair  on  water  skis. 
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Boys  and  Girls  ^ 

Alice  Mnnro 


My  father  was  a fox  farmer.  That  is,  he  raised 
silver  foxes,  in  pens;  and  in  the  fall  and  early  winter, 
when  their  fur  was  prime,  he  killed  them  and 
skinned  them  and  sold  their  pelts  to  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  or  the  Montreal  Fur  Traders.  These 
companies  supplied  us  with  heroic  calendars  to 
hang,  one  on  each  side  of  the  kitchen  door.  Against 
a background  of  cold  blue  sky  and  black  pine 
forests  and  treacherous  northern  rivers,  plumed 
adventurers  planted  the  flags  of  England  or  of 
France;  magnificent  savages  bent  their  backs  to 
the  portage. 

For  several  weeks  before  Christmas,  my  father 
worked  after  supper  in  the  cellar  of  our  house. 
The  cellar  was  whitewashed,  and  lit  by  a hundred- 
watt  bulb  over  the  worktable.  My  brother  Laird 
and  I sat  on  the  top  step  and  watched.  My  father 
removed  the  pelt  inside-out  from  the  body  of  the 
fox,  which  looked  surprisingly  small,  mean  and 
rat-like,  deprived  of  its  arrogant  weight  of  fur.  The 
naked,  slippery  bodies  were  collected  in  a sack 
and  buried  at  the  dump.  One  time  the  hired  man, 
Henry  Bailey,  had  taken  a swipe  at  me  with  this 
sack,  saying,  “Christmas  present!”  My  mother 
thought  that  was  not  funny.  In  fact  she  disliked 
the  whole  pelting  operation — that  was  what  the 
killing,  skinning,  and  preparation  of  the  furs  was 
called— and  wished  it  did  not  have  to  take  place 
in  the  house.  There  was  the  smell.  After  the  pelt 
had  been  stretched  inside-out  on  a long  board  my 
father  scraped  away  delicately,  removing  the  little 
clotted  webs  of  blood  vessels,  the  bubbles  of  fat; 
the  smell  of  blood  and  animal  fat,  with  the  strong 
primitive  odour  of  the  fox  itself,  penetrated  all  parts 
of  the  house.  1 found  it  reassuringly  seasonal,  like 
the  smell  of  oranges  and  pine  needles. 

Henry  Bailey  suffered  from  bronchial  troubles. 
He  would  cough  and  cough  until  his  narrow  face 
turned  scarlet,  and  his  light  blue,  derisive  eyes  filled 
up  with  tears;  then  he  took  the  lid  off  the  stove, 
and,  standing  well  back,  shot  out  a great  clot  of 
phlegm — hsss — straight  into  the  heart  of  the 


flames.  We  admired  him  for  this  performance  and 
for  his  ability  to  make  his  stomach  growl  at  will, 
and  for  his  laughter,  which  was  full  of  high 
whistlings  and  gurglings  and  involved  the  whole 
faulty  machinery  of  his  chest.  It  was  sometimes 
hard  to  tell  what  he  was  laughing  at,  and  always 
possible  that  it  might  be  us. 

After  we  had  been  sent  to  bed  we  could  still 
smell  fox  and  still  hear  Henry’s  laugh,  but  these 
things,  reminders  of  the  warm,  safe,  brightly  lit 
downstairs  world,  seemed  lost  and  diminished, 
floating  on  the  stale  cold  air  upstairs.  We  were 
afraid  at  night  in  the  winter.  We  were  not  afraid  of 
outside  though  this  was  the  time  of  year  when 
snowdrifts  curled  around  our  house  like  sleeping 
whales  and  the  wind  harassed  us  all  night,  coming 
up  from  the  buried  fields,  the  frozen  swamp,  with 
its  old  bugbear  chorus  of  threats  and  misery.  We 
were  afraid  of  inside,  the  room  where  we  slept.  At 
this  time  the  upstairs  of  our  house  was  not  finished. 
A brick  chimney  went  up  one  wall.  In  the  middle 
of  the  floor  was  a square  hole,  with  a wooden 
railing  around  it;  that  was  where  the  stairs  came 
up.  On  the  other  side  of  the  stairwell  were  the 
things  that  nobody  had  any  use  for  any  more— a 
soldiery  roll  of  linoleum,  standing  on  end,  a wicker 
baby  carriage,  a fern  basket,  china  jugs  and  basins 
with  cracks  in  them,  a picture  of  the  Battle  of 
Balaclava,  very  sad  to  look  at.  I had  told  Laird,  as 
soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  understand  such 
things,  that  bats  and  skeletons  lived  over  there; 
whenever  a man  escaped  from  the  county  jail, 
twenty  miles  away,  I imagined  that  he  had 
somehow  let  himself  in  the  window  and  was  hiding 
behind  the  linoleum.  But  we  had  rules  to  keep  us 
safe.  When  the  light  was  on,  we  were  safe  as  long 
as  we  did  not  step  off  the  square  of  worn  carpet 
which  defined  our  bedroom-space;  when  the  light 
was  off  no  place  was  safe  but  the  beds  themselves. 
I had  to  turn  out  the  light  kneeling  on  the  end  of 
my  bed,  and  stretching  as  far  as  I could  to  reach 
the  cord. 


' Alice  Munro,  "Boys  and  Girls,”  in  Dance  of  the  Uappy  Shades  (Whitby:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.,  1968).  Reproduced  with  permission  of 
McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd. 
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In  the  dark  we  lay  on  our  beds,  our  narrow  life 
^ rafts,  and  fixed  our  eyes  on  the  faint  light  coming 
I up  the  stairwell,  and  sang  songs.  Laird  sang  “Jingle 
Bells,”  which  he  would  sing  any  time,  whether  it 
was  Christmas  or  not,  and  I sang  “Danny  Boy.”  I 
I loved  the  sound  of  my  own  voice,  frail  and 
i supplicating,  rising  in  the  dark.  We  could  make 
out  the  tall  frosted  shapes  of  the  windows  now, 
gloomy  and  white.  When  I came  to  the  part.  When 
I am  dead,  as  dead  I well  may  be— a.  fit  of  shivering 
; caused  not  by  the  cold  sheets  but  by  pleasurable 
emotion  almost  silenced  me.  You’ll  kneel  and  say, 
an  Ave  there  above  me — What  was  an  Ave?  Every 
day  I forgot  to  find  out. 

I Laird  went  straight  from  singing  to  sleep.  I 
' could  hear  his  long,  satisfied,  bubbly  breaths.  Now 
' for  the  time  that  remained  to  me,  the  most  perfectly 
private  and  perhaps  the  best  time  of  the  whole 
day,  I arranged  myself  tightly  under  the  covers  and 
went  on  with  one  of  the  stories  I was  telling  myself 

I from  night  to  night.  These  stories  were  about 
myself,  when  I had  grown  a little  older;  they  took 
I place  in  a world  that  was  recognizably  mine,  yet 
! one  that  presented  opportunities  for  courage, 
boldness  and  self-sacrifice,  as  mine  never  did.  I 
rescued  people  from  a bombed  building  (it 
discouraged  me  that  the  real  war  had  gone  on  so 
j far  away  from  Jubilee).  I shot  two  rabid  wolves 
I who  were  menacing  the  schoolyard  (the  teachers 
cowered  terrified  at  my  back) . I rode  a fine  horse 
spiritedly  down  the  main  street  of  Jubilee, 
acknowledging  the  townspeople’s  gratitude  for 
some  yet-to-be-worked-out  piece  of  heroism 
(nobody  ever  rode  a horse  there,  except  King  Billy 
in  the  Orangemen’s  Day  parade).  There  was  always 
riding  and  shooting  in  these  stories,  though  I had 
only  been  on  a horse  twice— bareback  because  we 
did  not  own  a saddle— and  the  second  time  I had 
slid  right  around  and  dropped  under  the  horse’s 
j feet;  it  had  stepped  placidly  over  me.  I really  was 
learning  to  shoot,  but  I could  not  hit  anything  yet, 
not  even  tin  cans  on  fence  posts. 

Alive,  the  foxes  inhabited  a world  my  father 
made  for  them.  It  was  surrounded  by  a high  guard 
i fence,  like  a medieval  town,  with  a gate  that  was 
I padlocked  at  night.  Along  the  streets  of  this  town 
were  ranged  large,  sturdy  pens.  Each  of  them  had 
a real  door  that  a man  could  go  through,  a wooden 
ramp  along  the  wire,  for  the  foxes  to  run  up  and 
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down  on,  and  a kennel— something  like  a clothes 
chest  with  airholes— where  they  slept  and  stayed 
in  winter  and  had  their  young.  There  were  feeding 
and  watering  dishes  attached  to  the  wire  in  such  a 
way  that  they  could  be  emptied  and  cleaned  from 
the  outside.  The  dishes  were  made  of  old  tin  cans, 
and  the  ramps  and  kennels  of  odds  and  ends  of 
old^  lumber.  Everything  was  tidy  and  ingenious; 
my  father  was  tirelessly  inventive  and  his  favourite 
book  in  the  world  was  Robinson  Crusoe.  He  had 
fitted  a tin  drum  on  a wheelbarrow,  for  bringing 
water  down  to  the  pens.  This  was  my  job  in 
summer,  when  the  foxes  had  to  have  water  twice 
a day.  Between  nine  and  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  again  after  supper,  I filled  the  drum  at  the 
pump  and  trundled  it  down  through  the  barnyard 
to  the  pens,  where  I parked  it,  and  filled  my 
watering  can  and  went  along  the  streets.  Laird  came 
too,  with  his  little  cream  and  green  gardening  can, 
filled  too  full  and  knocking  against  his  legs  and 
slopping  water  on  his  canvas  shoes.  I had  the  real 
watering  can,  my  father’s,  though  I could  only  carry 
it  three-quarters  full. 

The  foxes  all  had  names,  which  were  printed  on 
a tin  plate  and  hung  beside  their  doors.  They  were 
not  named  when  they  were  born,  but  when  they 
survived  the  first  year’s  pelting  and  were  added  to 
the  breeding  stock.  Those  my  father  had  named  were 
called  names  like  Prince,  Bob,  Wally  and  Betty.  Those 
I had  named  were  called  Star  or  Turk,  or  Maureen  or 
Diana.  Laird  named  one  Maud  after  a hired  girl  we 
had  when  he  was  little,  one  Harold  after  a boy  at 
school,  and  one  Mexico,  he  did  not  say  why. 

Naming  them  did  not  make  pets  out  of  them, 
or  anything  like  it.  Nobody  but  my  father  ever  went 
into  the  pens,  and  he  had  twice  had  blood- 
poisoning  from  bites.  When  I was  bringing  them 
their  water  they  prowled  up  and  down  on  the  paths 
they  had  made  inside  their  pens,  barking  seldom — 
they  saved  that  for  nighttime,  when  they  might 
get  up  a chorus  of  community  frenzy — but  always 
watching  me,  their  eyes  burning,  clear  gold,  in  their 
pointed,  malevolent  faces.  They  were  beautiful  for 
their  delicate  legs  and  heavy,  aristocratic  tails  and 
the  bright  fur  sprinkled  on  dark  down  their  backs— 
which  gave  them  their  name— but  especially  for 
their  faces,  drawn  exquisitely  sharp  in  pure 
hostility,  and  their  golden  eyes. 
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Besides  carrying  water  I helped  my  father  when 
he  cut  the  long  grass,  and  the  lamb’s  quarter  and 
flowering  money-musk,  that  grew  between  the 
pens.  He  cut  with  the  scythe  and  I raked  into  piles. 
Then  he  took  a pitch-fork  and  threw  fresh-cut  grass 
all  over  the  top  of  the  pens,  to  keep  the  foxes  cooler 
and  shade  their  coats,  which  were  browned  by 
too  much  sun.  My  father  did  not  talk  to  me  unless 
it  was  about  the  job  we  were  doing.  In  this  he  was 
quite  different  from  my  mother,  who,  if  she  was 
feeling  cheerful,  would  tell  me  all  sorts  of  things— 
the  name  of  a dog  she  had  had  when  she  was  a 
little  girl,  the  names  of  boys  she  had  gone  out  with 
later  on  when  she  was  grown  up,  and  what  certain 
dresses  of  hers  had  looked  like— she  could  not 
imagine  now  what  had  become  of  them.  Whatever 
thoughts  and  stories  my  father  had  were  private, 
and  I was  shy  of  him  and  would  never  ask  him 
questions.  Nevertheless  I worked  willingly  under 
his  eyes,  and  with  a feeling  of  pride.  One  time  a 
feed  salesman  came  down  into  the  pens  to  talk  to 
him  and  my  father  said,  “Like  to  have  you  meet 
my  new  hired  man.”  I turned  away  and  raked 
furiously,  red  in  the  face  with  pleasure. 

“Could  of  fooled  me,”  said  the  salesman.  “I 
thought  it  was  only  a girl.” 

After  the  grass  was  cut,  it  seemed  suddenly 
much  later  in  the  year.  I walked  on  stubble  in  the 
earlier  evening,  aware  of  the  reddening  skies,  the 
entering  silences,  of  fall.  When  I wheeled  the  tank 
out  of  the  gate  and  put  the  padlock  on,  it  was 
almost  dark.  One  night  at  this  time  I saw  my 
mother  and  father  standing  talking  on  the  little 
rise  of  ground  we  called  the  gangway,  in  front  of 
the  barn.  My  father  had  just  come  from  the 
meathouse;  he  had  his  stiff  bloody  apron  on,  and 
a pail  of  cut-up  meat  in  his  hand. 

It  was  an  odd  thing  to  see  my  mother  down  at 
the  barn.  She  did  not  often  come  out  of  the  house 
unless  it  was  to  do  something— hang  out  the  wash 
or  dig  potatoes  in  the  garden.  She  looked  out  of 
place,  with  her  bare  lumpy  legs,  not  touched  by 
the  sun,  her  apron  still  on  and  damp  across  the 
stomach  from  the  supper  dishes.  Her  hair  was  tied 
up  in  a kerchief,  wisps  of  it  failing  out.  She  would 
tie  her  hair  up  like  this  in  the  morning,  saying  she 
did  not  have  time  to  do  it  properly,  and  it  would 
stay  tied  up  all  day.  It  was  true,  too;  she  really  did 
not  have  time.  These  days  our  back  porch  was 


piled  with  baskets  of  peaches  and  grapes  and  pears, 
bought  in  town,  and  onions  and  tomatoes  and 
cucumbers  grown  at  home,  all  waiting  to  be  made 
into  jelly  and  jam  and  preserves,  pickles  and  chili 
sauce.  In  the  kitchen  there  was  a fire  in  the  stove 
all  day,  jars  clinked  in  boiling  water,  sometimes  a 
cheesecloth  bag  was  strung  on  a pole  between  two 
chairs,  straining  blue-black  grape  pulp  for  jelly.  I 
was  given  jobs  to  do  and  I would  sit  at  the  table 
peeling  peaches  that  had  been  soaked  in  the  hot 
water,  or  cutting  up  onions,  my  eyes  smarting  and 
streaming.  As  soon  as  I was  done  I ran  out  of  the 
house,  trying  to  get  out  of  earshot  before  my  mother 
thought  of  what  she  wanted  me  to  do  next.  I hated 
the  hot  dark  kitchen  in  summer,  the  green  blinds 
and  the  flypapers,  the  same  old  oilcloth  table  and 
wavy  mirror  and  bumpy  linoleum.  My  mother  was 
too  tired  and  preoccupied  to  talk  to  me,  she  had 
no  heart  to  tell  about  the  Normal  School  Graduation 
Dance;  sweat  trickled  over  her  face  and  she  was 
always  counting  under  her  breath,  pointing  at  jars, 
dumping  cups  of  sugar.  It  seemed  to  me  that  work 
in  the  house  was  endless,  dreary  and  peculiarly 
depressing;  work  done  out  of  doors,  and  in  my 
father’s  service,  was  ritualistically  important. 

I wheeled  the  tank  up  to  the  barn,  where  it  was 
kept,  and  I heard  my  mother  saying,  “Wait  till  Laird 
gets  a little  bigger,  then  you’ll  have  a real  help.” 

What  my  father  said  I did  not  hear.  I was 
pleased  by  the  way  he  stood  listening,  politely  as 
he  would  to  a salesman  or  a stranger,  but  with  an 
air  of  wanting  to  get  on  with  his  real  work.  I felt 
my  mother  had  no  business  down  here  and  I 
wanted  him  to  feel  the  same  way.  What  did  she 
mean  about  Laird?  He  was  no  help  to  anybody. 
Where  was  he  now?  Swinging  himself  sick  on  the 
swing,  going  around  in  circles,  or  trying  to  catch 
caterpillars.  He  never  once  stayed  with  me  till  I 
was  finished. 

“And  then  I can  use  her  more  in  the  house,”  I 
heard  my  mother  say.  She  had  a dead-quiet,  regretful 
way  of  talking  about  me  that  always  made  me  uneasy. 
“I  just  get  my  back  turned  and  she  runs  off.  It’s  not 
like  I had  a girl  in  the  family  at  all.” 

I went  and  sat  on  a feedbag  in  the  corner  of 
the  barn,  not  wanting  to  appear  when  this 
conversation  was  going  on.  My  mother,  I felt,  was 
not  to  be  trusted.  She  was  kinder  than  my  father 
and  more  easily  fooled,  but  you  could  not  depend 
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on  her,  and  the  real  reasons  for  the  things  she  said 
and  did  were  not  to  be  known.  She  loved  me,  and 
she  sat  up  late  at  night  making  a dress  of  the 
difficult  style  1 wanted,  for  me  to  wear  when  school 
started,  but  she  was  also  my  enemy.  She  was 
always  plotting.  She  was  plotting  now  to  get  me  to 
I stay  in  the  house  more,  although  she  knew  1 hated 
I it  [because  she  knew  1 hated  it)  and  keep  me  from 
working  for  my  father.  It  seemed  to  me  she  would 
do  this  simply  out  of  perversity,  and  to  try  her 
power.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  she  could  be 
lonely,  or  jealous.  No  grown-up  could  be;  they  were 
too  fortunate.  I sat  and  kicked  my  heels 
monotonously  against  a feedbag,  raising  dust,  and 
I did  not  come  out  till  she  was  gone. 

' At  any  rate,  I did  not  expect  my  father  to  pay 
any  attention  to  what  she  said.  Who  could  imagine 
I Laird  doing  my  work — Laird  remembering  the 
padlock  and  cleaning  out  the  watering-dishes  with 
, a leaf  on  the  end  of  a stick,  or  even  wheeling  the 
tank  without  it  tumbling  over?  It  showed  how  little 
my  mother  knew  about  the  way  things  really  were. 

I I have  forgotten  to  say  what  the  foxes  were 
! fed.  My  father’s  bloody  apron  reminded  me.  They 
were  fed  horsemeat.  At  this  time  most  farmers  still 
J kept  horses,  and  when  a horse  got  too  old  to  work, 
or  broke  a leg  or  got  down  and  would  not  get  up, 

I as  they  sometimes  did,  the  owner  would  call  my 
I father,  and  he  and  Henry  went  out  to  the  farm  in 
I the  truck.  Usually  they  shot  and  butchered  the 
horse  there,  paying  the  farmer  from  five  to  twelve 
I dollars.  If  they  had  already  too  much  meat  on  hand, 
they  would  bring  the  horse  back  alive,  and  keep  it 
I for  a few  days  or  weeks  in  our  stable,  until  the 
meat  was  needed.  After  the  war  the  farmers  were 
buying  tractors  and  gradually  getting  rid  of  horses 
altogether,  so  it  sometimes  happened  that  we  got 
a good  healthy  horse,  that  there  was  just  no  use 
I for  any  more.  If  this  happened  in  the  winter  we 
i might  keep  the  horse  in  our  stable  till  spring,  for 
I we  had  plenty  of  hay  and  if  there  was  a lot  of 
1 snow— and  the  plow  did  not  always  get  our  road 
I cleared — it  was  convenient  to  be  able  to  go  to  town 
I with  a horse  and  cutter. 

The  winter  I was  eleven  years  old  we  had  two 
horses  in  the  stable.  We  did  not  know  what  names 
they  had  had  before,  so  we  called  them  Mack  and 
; Flora.  Mack  was  an  old  black  workhorse,  sooty 
^ and  indifferent.  Flora  was  a sorrel  mare,  a driver. 


We  took  them  both  out  in  the  cutter.  Mack  was 
slow  and  easy  to  handle.  Flora  was  given  to  fits  of 
violent  alarm,  veering  at  cars  and  even  at  other 
horses,  but  we  loved  her  speed  and  high-stepping, 
her  general  air  of  gallantry  and  abandon.  On 
Saturdays  we  went  down  to  the  stable  and  as  soon 
as  we  opened  the  door  on  its  cosy,  animal-smelling 
darkness  Flora  threw  up  her  head,  rolled  her  eyes, 
whinnied  despairingly  and  pulled  herself  through 
a crisis  of  nerves  on  the  spot.  It  was  not  safe  to  go 
into  her  stall;  she  would  kick. 

This  winter  also  I began  to  hear  a great  deal 
more  on  the  theme  my  mother  had  sounded  when 
she  had  been  talking  in  front  of  the  barn.  I no 
longer  felt  safe.  It  seemed  that  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  around  me  there  was  a steady  undercurrent 
of  thought,  not  to  be  deflected,  on  this  one  subject. 
The  word  girl  had  formerly  seemed  to  me  innocent 
and  unburdened,  like  the  word  child;  now  it 
appeared  that  it  was  no  such  thing.  A girl  was  not, 
as  I had  supposed,  simply  what  I was;  it  was  what 
I had  to  become.  It  was  a definition,  always  touched 
with  emphasis,  with  reproach  and  disappointment. 
Also  it  was  a joke  on  me.  Once  Laird  and  I were 
fighting,  and  for  the  first  time  ever  I had  to  use  all 
my  strength  against  him;  even  so,  he  caught  and 
pinned  my  arm  for  a moment,  really  hurting  me. 
Henry  saw  this,  and  laughed,  saying,  “Oh,  that 
there  Laird’s  gonna  show  you,  one  of  these  days!” 
Laird  was  getting  a lot  bigger.  But  I was  getting 
bigger  too. 

My  grandmother  came  to  stay  with  us  for  a 
few  weeks  and  I heard  other  things.  “Girls  don’t 
slam  doors  like  that.”  “Girls  keep  their  knees 
together  when  they  sit  down.”  And  worse  still, 
when  I asked  some  questions,  “That’s  none  of  girls’ 
business.”  I continued  to  slam  the  doors  and  sit  as 
awkwardly  as  possible,  thinking  that  by  such 
measures  I kept  myself  free. 

When  spring  came,  the  horses  were  let  out  in 
the  barnyard.  Mack  stood  against  the  barn  wall 
trying  to  scratch  his  neck  and  haunches,  but  Flora 
trotted  up  and  down  and  reared  at  the  fences, 
clattering  her  hooves  against  the  rails.  Snow  drifts 
dwindled  quickly,  revealing  the  hard  grey  and 
brown  earth,  the  familiar  rise  and  fall  of  the  ground, 
plain  and  bare  after  the  fantastic  landscape  of 
winter.  There  was  a great  feeling  of  opening-out. 
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of  release.  We  just  wore  rubbers  now,  over  our 
shoes;  our  feet  felt  ridiculously  light.  One  Saturday 
we  went  out  to  the  stable  and  found  all  the  doors 
open,  letting  in  the  unaccustomed  sunlight  and 
fresh  air.  Henry  was  there,  just  idling  around 
looking  at  his  collection  of  calendars  which  were 
tacked  up  behind  the  stalls  in  a part  of  the  stable 
my  mother  had  probably  never  seen. 

“Come  to  say  goodbye  to  your  old  friend 
Mack?”  Henry  said.  “Here,  you  give  him  a taste  of 
oats.”  He  poured  some  oats  into  Laird’s  cupped 
hands  and  Laird  went  to  feed  Mack.  Mack’s  teeth 
were  in  bad  shape.  He  ate  very  slowly,  patiently 
shifting  the  oats  around  in  his  mouth,  trying  to 
find  a stump  of  a molar  to  grind  it  on.  “Poor  old 
Mack,”  said  Henry  mournfully.  “When  a horse’s 
teeth’s  gone,  he’s  gone.  That’s  about  the  way.” 

“Are  you  going  to  shoot  him  today?”  I said. 
Mack  and  Flora  had  been  in  the  stable  so  long  I 
had  almost  forgotten  they  were  going  to  be  shot. 

Henry  didn’t  answer  me.  Instead  he  started  to 
sing  in  a high,  trembly,  mocking-sorrowful  voice. 
Oh,  there’s  no  more  work,  for  poor  Uncle  Ned,  he’s 
gone  where  the  good  darkies  go.  Mack’s  thick, 
blackish  tongue  worked  diligently  at  Laird’s  hand. 
I went  out  before  the  song  was  ended  and  sat  down 
on  the  gangway. 

I had  never  seen  them  shoot  a horse,  but  I 
knew  where  it  was  done.  Last  summer  Laird  and  I 
had  come  upon  a horse’s  entrails  before  they  were 
buried.  We  had  thought  it  was  a big  black  snake, 
coiled  up  in  the  sun.  That  was  around  in  the  field 
that  ran  up  beside  the  barn.  I thought  that  if  we 
went  inside  the  barn,  and  found  a wide  crack  or 
knothole  to  look  through,  we  would  be  able  to  see 
them  do  it.  It  was  not  something  I wanted  to  see; 
just  the  same,  if  a thing  really  happened,  it  was 
better  to  see  it,  and  know. 

My  father  came  down  from  the  house,  carrying 
the  gun. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?”  he  said. 

“Nothing.” 

“Go  on  up  and  play  around  the  house.” 

He  sent  Laird  out  of  the  stable.  I said  to  Laird 
“Do  you  want  to  see  them  shoot  Mack?”  and 
without  waiting  for  an  answer  led  him  around  to 
the  front  door  of  the  barn,  opened  it  carefully,  and 
went  in.  “Be  quiet  or  they’ll  hear  us,”  I said.  We 
could  hear  Henry  and  my  father  talking  in  the 


stable,  then  the  heavy,  shuffling  steps  of  Mack 
being  backed  out  of  his  stall. 

In  the  loft  it  was  cold  and  dark.  Thin, 
crisscrossed  beams  of  sunlight  fell  through  the 
cracks.  The  hay  was  low.  It  was  a rolling  country, 
hills  and  hollows,  slipping  under  our  feet.  About 
four  feet  up  was  a beam  going  around  the  walls. 
We  piled  hay  up  in  one  corner  and  I boosted  Laird 
up  and  hoisted  myself.  The  beam  was  not  very 
wide;  we  crept  along  it  with  our  hands  flat  on  the 
barn  walls.  There  were  plenty  of  knotholes,  and  I 
found  one  that  gave  me  the  view  I wanted— a corner 
of  the  barnyard,  the  gate,  part  of  the  field.  Laird  did 
not  have  a knothole  and  began  to  complain. 

I showed  him  a widened  crack  between  two 
boards.  “Be  quiet  and  wait.  If  they  hear  you  you’ll 
get  us  in  trouble.” 

My  father  came  in  sight  carrying  the  gun.  Henry 
was  leading  Mack  by  the  halter.  He  dropped  it  and 
took  out  his  cigarette  papers  and  tobacco;  he  rolled 
cigarettes  for  my  father  and  himself.  While  this 
was  going  on  Mack  nosed  around  in  the  old,  dead 
grass  along  the  fence.  Then  my  father  opened  the 
gate  and  they  took  Mack  through.  Henry  led  Mack 
away  from  the  path  to  a patch  of  ground  and  they 
talked  together,  not  loud  enough  for  us  to  hear. 
Mack  again  began  searching  for  a mouthful  of  fresh 
grass,  which  was  not  to  be  found.  My  father  walked 
away  in  a straight  line,  and  stopped  short  at  a 
distance  which  seemed  to  suit  him.  Henry  was 
walking  away  from  Mack  too,  but  sideways,  still 
negligently  holding  on  to  the  halter.  My  father 
raised  the  gun  and  Mack  looked  up  as  if  he  had 
noticed  something  and  my  father  shot  him. 

Mack  did  not  collapse  at  once  but  swayed,  lurched 
sideways  and  fell,  first  on  his  side;  then  he  rolled 
over  on  his  back  and,  amazingly,  kicked  his  legs  for 
a few  seconds  in  the  air.  At  this  Henry  laughed,  as  if 
Mack  had  done  a trick  for  him.  Laird,  who  had  drawn 
a long,  groaning  breath  of  surprise  when  the  shot 
was  fired,  said  out  loud,  “He’s  not  dead.”  And  it 
seemed  to  me  it  might  be  true.  But  his  legs  stopped, 
he  rolled  on  his  side  again,  his  muscles  quivered  and 
sank.  The  two  men  walked  over  and  looked  at  him 
in  a businesslike  way;  they  bent  down  and  examined 
his  forehead  where  the  bullet  had  gone  in,  and  now 
I saw  his  blood  on  the  brown  grass. 

“Now  they  just  skin  him  and  cut  him  up,”  I 
said.  “Let’s  go.”  My  legs  were  a little  shaky  and  I 
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jumped  gratefully  down  into  the  hay.  “Now  you’ve 
seen  how  they  shoot  a horse,”  1 said  in  a 
congratulatory  way,  as  if  1 had  seen  it  many  times 
before.  “Let’s  see  if  any  barn  cat’s  had  kittens  in 
the  hay.”  Laird  jumped.  He  seemed  young  and 
obedient  again.  Suddenly  I remembered  how,  when 
he  was  little,  I had  brought  him  into  the  barn  and 
told  him  to  climb  the  ladder  to  the  top  beam.  That 
was  in  the  spring,  too,  when  the  hay  was  low.  1 
had  done  it  out  of  a need  for  excitement,  a desire 
for  something  to  happen  so  that  I could  tell  about 
it.  He  was  wearing  a little  bulky  brown  and  white 
checked  coat,  made  down  from  one  of  mine.  He 
went  all  the  way  up,  just  as  1 told  him,  and  sat 
down  on  the  top  beam  with  the  hay  far  below  him 
on  one  side,  and  the  barn  floor  and  some  old 
machinery  on  the  other.  Then  1 ran  screaming  to 
my  father,  “Laird’s  up  on  the  top  beam!  ” My  father 
came,  my  mother  came,  my  father  went  up  the 
ladder  talking  very  quietly  and  brought  Laird  down 
under  his  arm,  at  which  my  mother  leaned  against 
the  ladder  and  began  to  cry.  They  said  to  me,  “Why 
weren’t  you  watching  him?”  but  nobody  ever  knew 
the  truth.  Laird  did  not  know  enough  to  tell.  But 
whenever  I saw  the  brown  and  white  checked  coat 
hanging  in  the  closet,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  rag 
bag,  which  was  where  it  ended  up,  1 felt  a weight 
in  my  stomach,  the  sadness  of  unexorcized  guilt. 

1 looked  at  Laird  who  did  not  even  remember 
this,  and  1 did  not  like  the  look  on  his  thin,  winter- 
pale  face.  His  expression  was  not  frightened  or 
upset,  but  remote,  concentrating.  “Listen,”  I said, 
in  an  unusually  bright  and  friendly  voice,  “you 
aren’t  going  to  tell,  are  you?” 

“No,”  he  said  absently. 

“Promise.” 

“Promise,”  he  said.  1 grabbed  the  hand  behind 
his  back  to  make  sure  he  was  not  crossing  his  fingers. 
Even  so,  he  might  have  a nightmare;  it  might  come 
out  that  way.  I decided  1 had  better  work  to  get  all 
thoughts  of  what  he  had  seen  out  of  his  mind— which, 
it  seemed  to  me,  could  not  hold  very  many  things  at 
a time.  I got  some  money  1 had  saved  and  that 
afternoon  we  went  into  Jubilee  and  saw  a show,  with 
Judy  Canova,  at  which  we  both  laughed  a great  deal. 
After  that  1 thought  it  would  be  all  right. 

Two  weeks  later  1 knew  they  were  going  to 
shoot  Flora.  I knew  from  the  night  before,  when  I 
heard  my  mother  ask  if  the  hay  was  holding  out 


all  right,  and  my  father  said,  “Well,  after  tomorrow 
there’ll  just  be  the  cow,  and  we  should  be  able  to 
put  her  out  to  the  grass  in  another  week.”  So  I 
knew  it  was  Flora’s  turn  in  the  morning. 

This  time  1 didn’t  think  of  watching  it.  That 
was  something  to  see  just  one  time.  I had  not 
thought  about  it  very  often  since,  but  sometimes 
whbn  I was  busy,  working  at  school,  or  standing 
in  front  of  the  mirror  combing  my  hair  and 
wondering  if  I would  be  pretty  when  I grew  up, 
the  whole  scene  would  flash  into  my  mind:  I would 
see  the  easy,  practised  way  my  father  raised  the 
gun,  and  hear  Henry  laughing  when  Mack  kicked 
his  legs  in  the  air.  I did  not  have  any  great  feeling 
of  horror  and  opposition,  such  as  a city  child  might 
have  had;  I was  too  used  to  seeing  the  death  of 
animals  as  a necessity  by  which  we  lived.  Yet  1 felt 
a little  ashamed,  and  there  was  a new  wariness,  a 
sense  of  holding-off,  in  my  attitude  to  my  father 
and  his  work. 

It  was  a fine  day,  and  we  were  going  around 
the  yard  picking  up  tree  branches  that  had  been 
torn  off  in  winter  storms.  This  was  something  we 
had  been  told  to  do,  and  also  we  wanted  to  use 
them  to  make  a teepee.  We  heard  Flora  whinny, 
and  then  my  father’s  voice  and  Henry’s  shouting, 
and  we  ran  down  to  the  barnyard  to  see  what  was 
going  on. 

The  stable  door  was  open.  Henry  had  just 
brought  Flora  out,  and  she  had  broken  away  from 
him.  She  was  running  free  in  the  barnyard,  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  We  climbed  up  on  the  fence. 
It  was  exciting  to  see  her  running,  whinnying,  going 
up  on  her  hind  legs,  prancing  and  threatening  like 
a horse  in  a Western  movie,  an  unbroken  ranch 
horse,  though  she  was  just  an  old  driver,  an  old 
sorrel  mare.  My  father  and  Henry  ran  after  her 
and  tried  to  grab  the  dangling  halter.  They  tried  to 
work  her  into  a corner,  and  they  had  almost 
succeeded  when  she  made  a run  between  them, 
wild-eyed,  and  disappeared  around  the  corner  of 
the  barn.  We  heard  the  rails  clatter  down  as  she 
got  over  the  fence,  and  Henry  yelled,  “She’s  into 
the  field  now!” 

That  meant  she  was  in  the  long  L-shaped  field 
that  ran  up  by  the  house.  If  she  got  around  the 
center,  heading  towards  the  lane,  the  gate  was 
open;  the  truck  had  been  driven  into  the  field  this 
morning.  My  father  shouted  to  me,  because  1 was 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  nearest  the  lane, 
“Go  shut  the  gate!” 

I could  run  very  fast.  I ran  across  the  garden, 
past  the  tree  where  our  swing  was  hung,  and 
jumped  across  a ditch  into  the  lane.  There  was  the 
open  gate.  She  had  not  got  out,  I could  not  see  her 
up  on  the  road;  she  must  have  run  to  the  other 
end  of  the  field.  The  gate  was  heavy.  I lifted  it  out 
of  the  gravel  and  carried  it  across  the  roadway.  I 
had  it  half-way  across  when  she  came  in  sight, 
galloping  straight  towards  me.  There  was  just  time 
to  get  the  chain  on.  Laird  came  scrambling  through 
the  ditch  to  help  me. 

Instead  of  shutting  the  gate,  I opened  it  as  wide 
as  I could.  I did  not  make  any  decision  to  do  this, 
it  was  just  what  I did.  Flora  never  slowed  down; 
she  galloped  straight  past  me,  and  Laird  jumped 
up  and  down,  yelling,  “Shut  it,  shut  it!”  even  after 
it  was  too  late.  My  father  and  Henry  appeared  in 
the  field  a moment  too  late  to  see  what  I had  done. 
They  only  saw  Flora  heading  for  the  township  road. 
They  would  think  I had  not  got  there  in  time. 

They  did  not  waste  any  time  asking  about  it. 
They  went  back  to  the  barn  and  got  the  gun  and 
the  knives  they  used,  and  put  these  in  the  truck; 
then  they  turned  the  truck  around  and  came 
bouncing  up  the  field  toward  us.  Laird  called  to 
them,  “Let  me  go  too,  let  me  go  too!”  and  Henry 
stopped  the  truck  and  they  took  him  in.  I shut  the 
gate  after  they  were  all  gone. 

I supposed  Laird  would  tell.  I wondered  what 
would  happen  to  me.  I had  never  disobeyed  my 
father  before,  and  I could  not  understand  why  I 
had  done  it.  Flora  would  not  really  get  away.  They 
would  catch  up  with  her  in  the  truck.  Or  if  they 
did  not  catch  her  this  morning  somebody  would 
see  her  and  telephone  us  this  afternoon  or 
tomorrow.  There  was  no  wild  country  here  for  her 
to  run  to,  only  farms.  What  was  more,  my  father 
had  paid  for  her,  we  needed  the  meat  to  feed  the 
foxes,  we  needed  the  foxes  to  make  our  living.  All 
1 had  done  was  make  more  work  for  my  father  who 
worked  hard  enough  already.  And  when  my  father 
found  out  about  it  he  was  not  going  to  trust  me  any 
more;  he  would  know  that  I was  not  entirely  on  his 
side.  I was  on  Flora’s  side,  and  that  made  me  no  use 
to  anybody,  not  even  to  her.  Just  the  same,  1 did  not 
regret  it;  when  she  came  running  at  me  and  1 held 
the  gate  open,  that  was  the  only  thing  1 could  do. 


I went  back  to  the  house,  and  my  mother  said, 
“What’s  all  the  commotion?”  I told  her  that  Flora 
had  kicked  down  the  fence  and  got  away.  “Your 
poor  father,”  she  said,  “now  he’ll  have  to  go 
chasing  over  the  countryside.  Well,  there  isn’t  any 
use  planning  dinner  before  one.”  She  put  up  the 
ironing  board.  I wanted  to  tell  her,  but  thought 
better  of  it  and  went  upstairs  and  sat  on  my  bed. 

Lately  I had  been  trying  to  make  my  part  of 
the  room  fancy,  spreading  the  bed  with  old  lace 
curtains,  and  fixing  myself  a dressing-table  with 
some  leftovers  of  cretonne  for  a skirt.  I planned  to 
put  up  some  kind  of  barricade  between  my  bed 
and  Laird’s,  to  keep  my  section  separate  from  his. 
In  the  sunlight,  the  lace  curtains  were  just  dusty 
rags.  We  did  not  sing  at  night  any  more.  One  night 
when  I was  singing  Laird  said,  “You  sound  silly,” 
and  I went  right  on  but  the  next  night  I did  not 
start.  There  was  not  so  much  need  to  anyway,  we 
were  no  longer  afraid.  We  knew  it  was  just  old 
furniture  over  there,  old  jumble  and  confusion.  We 
did  not  keep  to  the  rules.  I still  stayed  awake  after 
Laird  was  asleep  and  told  myself  stories,  but  even 
in  these  stories  something  different  was  happening, 
mysterious  alterations  took  place.  A story  might 
start  off  in  the  old  way,  with  spectacular  danger,  a 
fire  or  wild  animals,  and  for  a while  I might  rescue 
people;  then  things  would  change  around,  and 
instead,  somebody  would  be  rescuing  me.  It  might 
be  a boy  from  our  class  at  school,  or  even  Mr. 
Campbell,  our  teacher,  who  tickled  girls  under  the 
arms.  And  at  this  point  the  story  concerned  itself 
at  great  length  with  what  I looked  like,  how  long 
my  hair  was,  and  what  kind  of  dress  I had  on;  by 
the  time  I had  these  details  worked  out  the  real 
excitement  of  the  story  was  lost. 

It  was  later  than  one  o’clock  when  the  truck 
came  back.  The  tarpaulin  was  over  the  back,  which 
meant  there  was  meat  in  it.  My  mother  had  to  heat 
dinner  up  all  over  again.  Henry  and  my  father  had 
changed  from  their  bloody  overalls  into  ordinary 
working  overalls  in  the  barn,  and  they  washed  their 
arms  and  necks  and  faces  at  the  sink,  and  splashed 
water  on  their  hair  and  combed  it.  Laird  lifted  his 
arm  to  show  off  a streak  of  blood.  “We  shot  old 
Flora,”  he  said,  “and  cut  her  up  in  fifty  pieces.” 

“Well  I don’t  want  to  hear  about  it,”  my  mother 
said.  “And  don’t  come  to  my  table  like  that.” 

My  father  made  him  go  and  wash  the  blood  off. 
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We  sat  down  and  my  father  said  grace  and 
Henry  pasted  his  chewing  gum  on  the  end  of  his 
fork,  the  way  he  always  did;  when  he  took  it  off 
he  would  have  us  admire  the  pattern.  We  began  to 
pass  the  bowls  of  steaming,  overcooked  vegetables. 
Laird  looked  across  the  table  at  me  and  said 
proudly,  distinctly,  “Anyway  it  was  her  fault  Flora 
got  away.” 

“What?”  my  father  said. 

“She  could  of  shut  the  gate  and  she  didn’t. 
She  just  open’  it  up  and  Flora  run  out.” 

“Is  that  right?”  my  father  said. 

Everybody  at  the  table  was  looking  at  me.  I 
nodded,  swallowing  food  with  great  difficulty.  To 


my  shame,  tears  flooded  my  eyes. 

My  father  made  a curt  sound  of  disgust.  “What 
did  you  do  that  for?” 

I did  not  answer.  1 put  down  my  fork  and  waited 
to  be  sent  from  the  table,  still  not  looking  up. 

But  this  did  not  happen.  For  some  time  nobody 
said  anything,  then  Laird  said  matter-of-factly, 
“She’s  crying.” 

“Never  mind,”  my  father  said.  He  spoke  with 
resignation,  even  good  humour,  the  words  which 
absolved  and  dismissed  me  for  good.  “She’s  only 
a girl,”  he  said. 

I didn’t  protest  that,  even  in  my  heart.  Maybe 
it  was  true. 
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My  Body  Is  My  Own  Busines  ^ 

Sultana  Yusufali 


Admittedly,  I probably  do  not  fit  into  the 
preconceived  notion  of  a “rebel.”  1 have  no  visible 
tattoos,  minimal  piercings,  and  1 do  not  possess  a 
leather  jacket.  In  fact,  when  most  people  look  at 
me,  their  first  thought  usually  is  something  along 
the  lines  of  “oppressed  female.” 

The  brave  individuals  who  have  mustered  up 
the  courage  to  ask  me  about  the  way  1 dress  usually 
have  questions  like,  “Do  your  parents  make  you 
wear  that?”  or,  “Don’t  you  find  that  really  unfair?” 

A while  back  a couple  of  girls  in  Montreal  were 
kicked  out  of  school  for  dressing  like  I do.  Hm  . . . 
it  seems  strange  that  a little  piece  of  cloth  would 
make  for  such  controversy.  Perhaps  the  fear  is  that 
1 am  harboring  an  Uzi  underneath  it.  You  never 
can  tell  with  those  Muslim  fundamentalists  . . . 

Of  course,  the  issue  at  hand  is  more  than  a mere 
piece  of  cloth.  1 am  a Muslim  woman  who,  like 
millions  of  other  Muslim  women  across  the  globe, 
chooses  to  wear  the  hijab.  There  are  many  different 
ways  to  wear  it,  but  in  essence  what  we  do  is  cover 
our  entire  bodies  except  for  our  hands  and  faces. 

Now,  if  you’re  the  kind  of  person  who’s  watched 
a lot  of  popular  movies,  you’d  probably  think  of 
harem  girls  and  belly-dancers,  women  who  are  kept 
in  seclusion  except  for  the  private  pleasure  of  their 
male  masters.  In  the  true  Islamic  faith,  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  And  the  concept  of  hijab, 
contrary  to  popular  opinion,  is  actually  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  aspects  of  female  empowerment. 

When  1 cover  myself,  I make  it  virtually 
impossible  for  people  to  judge  me  according  to  the 
way  1 look.  1 cannot  be  categorized  because  of  my 
attractiveness  or  lack  thereof.  Compare  this  to  life 
in  today’s  society;  we  are  constantly  sizing  one 
another  up  on  the  basis  of  our  clothing,  jewelry, 
hair,  and  makeup.  What  kind  of  depth  can  there  be 
in  a world  like  this? 


Yes,  I have  a body,  a physical  manifestation 
upon  this  earth.  But  it  is  the  vessel  of  an  intelligent 
mind  and  a strong  spirit.  It  is  not  for  the  beholder 
to  leer  at  or  to  use  in  advertisements  to  sell 
everything  from  beer  to  cars. 

Because  of  the  superficiality  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live,  external  appearances  are  so  stressed 
that  the  value  of  the  individual  person  counts  for 
almost  nothing.  It  is  a myth  that  women  in  today’s 
society  are  liberated.  What  kind  of  freedom  can 
there  be  when  a woman  cannot  walk  down  the 
street  without  every  aspect  of  her  physical  self  being 
“checked  out”? 

When  I wear  the  hijab  I feel  safe  from  all  of 
this.  I can  rest  assured  that  no  one  is  looking  at  me 
and  making  assumptions  about  my  character  from 
the  length  of  my  skirt.  There  is  a barrier  between 
me  and  those  who  would  exploit  me  given  half  a 
chance.  I am  first  and  foremost  a human  being, 
equal  to  any  man,  and  not  vulnerable  because  of 
my  sexuality.  One  of  the  saddest  truths  of  our  time 
is  the  question  of  the  beauty  myth  and  female 
self-image.  Reading  popular  teenage  magazines,  you 
can  instantly  find  out  what  kind  of  body  image  is 
“in”  and  “out.”  And  if  you  have  the  “wrong”  body 
type,  well,  then,  you’re  just  going  to  have  to  change 
it,  aren’t  you?  After  all,  there  is  no  way  that  you 
can  be  x number  of  pounds  overweight  and  still  be 
beautiful. 

Look  at  any  advertisement.  Is  a woman  being 
used  to  sell  the  product?  How  old  is  she?  How 
attractive  is  she?  What  kind  of  clothes  is  she 
wearing?  More  often  than  not,  that  woman  will  be 
no  older  than  her  early  twenties,  taller,  slimmer, 
and  more  attractive  than  the  average  female,  dressed 
in  skimpy  clothing. 


' Sultcina  Yusufali,  "My  Body  Is  My  Own  Business,”  Younfi  People's  Press.  Reproduced  by  permission  of  Young  People’s  Press  (www.ypp.net). 
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Have  we  ever  asked  ourselves  why  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  manipulated  like  this?  Whether  the 
“90’s  woman”  wishes  to  believe  it  or  not,  she  is 
being  forced  into  a mold.  She  is  being  coerced  into 
selling  herself,  into  compromising  herself  because 
of  her  sexuality.  And  this  is  why  we  have  13 -year- 
old  girls  sticking  their  fingers  down  their  throats 
and  overweight  adolescents  hanging  themselves 
from  trees. 

When  people  ask  me  if  1 feel  oppressed,  1 can 
honestly  say  “no.”  1 made  this  decision  out  of  my 
own  free  will.  I like  the  fact  that  1 am  taking  control 
of  the  way  other  people  perceive  me.  1 enjoy  the 
fact  that  1 don’t  give  anyone  anything  to  look  at, 
and  that  1 have  released  myself  from  the  bondage 
of  the  swinging  pendulum  of  the  fashion  industry 
and  other  female-exploitative  institutions. 


My  body  is  my  own  business.  Nobody  can  tell 
me  how  1 should  look  or  whether  or  not  1 am 
beautiful.  I know  that  there  is  more  to  me  than  that. 
1 am  also  able  to  say  “no”  comfortably  when  people 
ask  me  if  1 feel  as  though  my  sexuality  is  being 
repressed.  1 have  taken  control  of  my  sexuality.  It 
cannot  be  used  against  me  by  advertising  executives. 
1 am  thankful  that  1 will  never  have  to  suffer  the 
fate  of  trying  to  lose/gain  weight,  or  trying  to  find 
the  exact  lipstick  shade  that  will  go  with  my  skin 
color.  I have  made  choices  in  my  life  about  what 
my  priorities  are,  and  these  are  not  among  them. 

So  next  time  you  see  me  in  the  hallways,  don’t 
look  at  me  sympathetically.  1 am  not  under  duress 
or  a male-worshipping  female  captive  from  those 
barbarous  Arabic  deserts.  1 have  been  liberated.^ 


Appendix 
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